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| , y E can recall no great debate that can be com- 
pared with the debate in the House of Com- 
mons last Tuesday on the recent proceedings 
atGeneva. For there was not only a complete absence 
of party spirit, but the Opposition speakers exhibited 
no sign of a desire to make a personal attack upon the 
Foreign Secretary. Everybody seemed to be prepared 
to accept the Prime Minister’s suggestion that the past 
should be forgotten and the whole incident treated as 
“an unfortunate aside.” But that cannot end the 
matter. We are all deeply concerned not so much to 
blame or belittle Sir Austen Chamberlain as to make 
sure, as Sir John Simon put it, “ that what has hap- 
pened will not happen again.”” We do not wish in 
September to have to look again upon the Swedish 
delegate as the sole representative at Geneva of British 
public opinion. It is definitely the view of this country 
(and of the House of Commons) (1) that the rule of 
unanimity on the Council of the League must be pre- 
served, and (2) that permanent seats on the Council 
should be strictly confined to the Great Powers. These 
conditions are essential to the satisfactory working of 
the League, as the Swedish Government recognises. 
Possibly the British Government also recognises this, 
as British public opinion certainly does ; but Sir Austen 
does not ; he thinks the permanent membership of the 
Council might usefully be enlarged. How, then, can we 
trust him to represent British opinion faithfully in the 
discussions which must take place during the next six 
months? If the Cabinet gives him written instructions 
from week to week things may go well enough; but 
that the Foreign Minister should have to receive precise 
instructions—as he did before he left for Geneva—is, 
to say the least, not a satisfactory position. 











Mr. Snowden elicited from Mr. Churchill on Wednes- 
day a most useful statement on the subject of Inter- 
Allied Debts. Mr. Churchill very properly referred to 
the effect of certain ill-considered statements on the 
subject made in the past by prominent spokesmen of 
the Liberal and Labour Parties, but he did not offer any 
really adequate defence of the almost absurdly generous 
settlement which he has made with Italy. He made it 
clear, however, once more, that the British Treasury 
does not propose in the matter of the French debt to 
recede from the terms provisionally settled with M. 
Caillaux last year—i.e., twelve and a half millions a 
year payable without reference to France’s hypothetical 
receipts from Germany. The French and _ Italian 
payments added to the payments which we may expect 
to obtain from Germany under the Dawes scheme, and 
from certain minor debtors, should not, in Mr. Churchill’s 
view, fall far short of the annual sum which we have 
undertaken to pay to America. We can only say that 
we hope the Chancellor’s optimism will be justified by 
events, and that in the matter of the French debt he 
will dig his heels in and show himself as determined as 
he professes to be. Still more we hope that he will be 
justified in his evident expectation that all these debts 
will have been cancelled long before the sixty-two years’ 
period has run out. But it is a hope which seems to us 
to rest upon very shallow foundations. These payments 
seem absurd now, and Mr. Churchill reckons on their 
being extinguished by their absurdity ; but after they 
have been paid for ten years they will not seem absurd 
any longer. They will be part of the financial balance 
of the world, not easily to be upset. 


* *x ca 
A new turn of the kaleidoscope in China shows Feng 


Yu-hsiang’s “ National Armies ” in full retreat. They 
are apparently short of ammunition, and are retiring 
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towards the mountains behind the capital. General 
Li, Chang Tso-lin’s man, now occupies Tientsin. Wu 
Pei-fu threatens Peking, but he may have a stiff fight 
to capture it. Horrible stories are reaching us of the 
brutality and excesses of the rival armies; and there 
seems not a pin to choose between the “‘ Whites” of 
Chang and Wu and the “ Reds” of the Christian Feng. 
Meantime this strife continues to be the despair of 
those who want a fair settlement of China’s political 
and economic grievances. A correspondent on another 
page of this issue blames the Powers for supporting 
Chang and Wu. Others with equally good reason 
blame the Bolsheviks for their backing of Feng. Foreign 
Governments and foreign armament firms and shippers 
certainly are playing a mischievous hand in this imbrog- 
lio, and it is essential that the traffic in munitions 
should be stopped. A clean policy on the part of the 
Powers would do much to help; but obviously Russia 
must join in that clean policy. We should be more 
impressed by our correspondent’s argument if it did 
not leave Russia entirely out of the picture. To suggest 
that Feng is a lone-handed liberator, relying on the 
Gospel and an exalted patriotism, is as preposterous as 
the suggestion on the other side that all the troubles 
in China are due to Moscow. 
* * * 


The Matteotti trial ended this week as everyone 
expected it would. The closing stages were occupied 
by long speeches of counsel for the defence, which 
roamed over the whole field of politics, distorted the 
facts of the outrage, and vilified the character of the 
murdered man. ‘Two of the five accused were found 
not guilty, and the others guilty only of a modified form 
of homicide with extenuating circumstances. They 
were sentenced to six years’ imprisonment, of which 
they have already served twenty-one months, whilst the 
amnesty gets them off another four years. They 
have, therefore, a bare three months left to serve. 
The only comment we can make on this affair is that it 
was a carefully prepared travesty of justice and that 
it will not easily be forgotten in Italy. It is not merely 
that an innocent and upright Deputy was butchered 
with the connivance of those in high places; the same 
fanaticism that robbed him of his life is still robbing 
millions of Italians of liberties which they cherish. 
Foreign visitors may make light of this. They may 
see public order, national prosperity and a general 
acquiescence in the Fascist régime. But they would see 
other things if they could look beneath the surface. 
The Italian Labour movement, and a large section of the 
middle class, though they are cowed, nourish a burning 
hatred. We notice that Sir Felix Schuster, in a speech 
the other day, referred complacently to the disappear- 
ance of strife between Capital and Labour as a result 
of the new industrial laws, which suppress independent 
Trade Unions, substitute State-supervised Fascist 
“‘ syndicates,” and abolish the right to strike. All 
this is no doubt an interesting experiment. But it is 
also a very dangerous experiment—dangerous to its 
authors and to the peace of Italy. For the moment the 
workmen tolerate it, because they must. But when their 
chance comes, they will wipe it out—very ungently, we 
fear—together with the whole metaphysical theory 
of the State. Fascism has scotched its snake, but it 
has not killed it. 


* * * 


The Home Secretary, we are glad to note, seems 
determined to press upon the motor-cab proprietors 
of London the dilemma of having either to reduce 
their fares or else to face the competition of cheaper 
two-seaters. In taking this stand he is acting, we 


believe, in the interests, not only of the public, but of 


ee 


the cab industry itself. Taxi-fares in London are a 
present absurdly high and we are convinced that both 
the companies and the owner-drivers would make fay 
more profit per diem if they would lower their prices, 
Why are there more than five times as many taxi-cahs 
in Paris as in London? And why is the French driver 
who charges about 3d. or 4d. a mile, more prosperous 
as a rule than his English confrére? These are the 
questions which the London cab proprietors ought 
to be answering instead of offering the Home Office 
figures which show that the business only just pays its 
way at a shilling a mile. That is true, of course; and at 
two shillings a mile it would not pay at all; but at 
sixpence a mile it would probably enjoy greater 
prosperity than it has ever known. One anomaly 
at any rate needs to be removed, namely, the present 
charge of 9d. each for “extra’’ passengers. As 
things stand, if four people want to drive three-quarters 
of a mile (say, from a theatre to a restaurant) it is 
actually cheaper for them to take two taxis instead of 
one—2s. instead of 2s. 6d. The whole question of 
taxi-fares requires reviewing, and cheaper fares must 
be forced upon the trade in the interests not only of the 
public, but quite equally of the owners and the drivers, 


* * o* 


The Government’s decision to accept the Coal Com- 
mission’s Report just as it stands, provided that the 
miners and owners. also accept it and make an agree- 
ment.to work under it, came as no surprise. It was 
generally expected that Mr. Baldwin would leave the 
task of reaching agreement. to the industry itself. 
On the question of the subsidy, which is of course 
vital, he gave only a moderately encouraging hint. 
If the owners and miners can come to terms, the 
Government is prepared, for a strictly limited period— 
Mr. Baldwin suggested three months—to give some 
help. But this is apparently to be at the expense of 
the other financial requirements of the industry under 
the Commission’s Report. Neither miners nor owners 
were in a position to state their attitude towards 
Mr. Baldwin’s proposals. Indeed, it is likely that 
another week will pass before any clear declaration of 
policy is issued by either party. It was essential, 
in order to prepare the way for discussion between 
owners and miners, that the Government should 
plainly state its intentions. But Mr. Baldwin’s state- 
ment does not carry matters much farther, or, we hope 
and believe, represent the Government's last word. 
For there is practically no chance of owners and miners 
reaching agreement on the wages question unless 
financial help is forthcoming from the State on a more 
generous scale, and for a longer period, than Mr. 
Baldwin appears to contemplate at present—or at 
least to be willing to say. Very likely he is keeping 
something up his sleeve; but, if he is wise, he will 
not hold his master card too long. The continuance 
of a subsidy in some form is inevitable for a considerable 
time, unless we are to be plunged into a disastrous 
conflict. 

* * * 

The Hoe engineering strikers returned to work on 
Monday, after the employers had cancelled their 
notices for a national lock-out. Since their return, 4 
further complication has arisen. The chief cause of 
the strike was the employment of certain non-Union 
men by the firm, which had previously been a completely 
Union house. On returning, the strikers found non 
Unionists still at work. Now Messrs. Hoe are printers 
engineers, working chiefly for the big newspaper offices. 
But these offices are not only manned entirely by Union 
men, but will not allow any work made by non-Union 
labour to be brought into their establishments. This 
rule is enforced by compelling all men entering to show 
their Union cards. The Hoe men, on being sent to 
such places, are now refusing to show their cards, oD 
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und that Hoe’s is no longer a Union shop. This 

means that they are not allowed to start work. In 
this way strong pressure is being applied to make the 
non-Unionists at Messrs. Hoe’s join the Union, as indeed 
it was understood before work was resumed that they 
yere Willing todo. Unless the matter is settled by their 
rejoining, it looks as if there is a danger of the dispute 
breaking out again ; for the men in the printing offices 
certainly will not waive their rule against non-Union 
jgbour. Meanwhile, the engineering Unions are already 
ing forward their local applications for a wage 
advance. In London, a conference with the employers 
has been held this week, and the provinces are also on 
the move. All the Executives are behind these claims, 
and have made up their minds to defy the employers’ 
threat to meet even local wage demands by a national 


lock-out. 


* * * 


There are, however, already signs that the employers 
are not unanimous in their belief in the policy of the 
“big stick.”” One big engineering employer has written 
in Tune Times a letter severely condemning the entire 
policy of the Engineering Employers’ Federation. He 
admits the men’s grievances, especially the fact that 
they are badly underpaid; and he recognises the 
extraordinary patience which the Trade Unions have 
shown in face of the obstructive tactics pursued by the 
Federation. They have been treated again and again 
to “interminable lectures” from Sir Allan Smith, the 
employers’ chairman, on the economics of the engineer- 
ing situation ; and, instead of trying to find a remedy 
for their grievances, the Federation has throughout 
adopted a purely non possumus attitude. There can 
be little doubt that this sensible point of view is shared 
by other employers, who can see, as clearly as Sir E. W. 
Petter, that the existing state of affairs is as bad for 
themselves as for the workers, since it makes against 
eficiency and improved output. The ordinary engineer 
to-day sees nothing to work for and has lost almost all 
interest in his industry. He has been bullied and 
lectured, where he might have been encouraged to do 
his best. Can we wonder if an industry conducted on 
these principles shows few signs of recovery from the 
depression into which it has sunk ? 
* * 


The Amalgamated Engineering Union, on a heavy 
vote and by a large majority, has decided to join the 
Workers’ Industrial Alliance. The Boilermakers, on a 
very small vote, have decided to remain outside. Seven 
Unions, including the Miners, Transport Workers, Loco- 
motive Engineers, Railway Clerks, Electricians, En- 
gineers, and the Workers’ Union, have now joined, while 
one, the Plumbers, has not yet completed its ballot vote. 
This does not mean that the Alliance will be at once 
ready for action; for most of the Unions concerned 
will have to make changes in their rules in order to give 
the Alliance the necessary powers of ordinary common 

ft take some time to carry 
through, and it will be impossible to get them finished 


* 


before May. If there should be a mining strike at that 
time, help given by other Unions to the Miners’ Fede- 
ration is more likely to be organised through the Trades 
Union Congress, which already has the matter in hand, 
than through the new body. It is none the less signifi- 
cant that these seven Unions should have agreed by 
vote of their members to hand over to a federal organi- 
,| Sation the large powers secured to the Alliance by its 
draft constitution. 
on the absolute independence of the individual Trade 
Union is breaking down in face of the extended scale of 
modern industrial conflicts. 
the Alliance will be an easy body to work. It is more 
heterogeneous in its elements than the old Triple 


It is clear that the old insistence 


This does not mean that 


iiance, which found it far easier to devise a constitu- 


tion on paper than to put it into practical effect. 








Matters seem to be going from bad to worse in the 
Board of Education. Local Education Authorities 
complain that they are being intimidated into curtailing 
necessary expenditure by menacing but ambiguous 
letters, which make it impossible for them to find out 
where they really stand in the matter of grant aid. At 
the Board’s headquarters there are rumours of serious 
internal dissensions ; and questions have been asked in 
Parliament about the alleged cashiering of certain well- 
tried officers of the Board, on grounds of policy, by its 
present reactionary President. For the sake of rela- 
tively small reductions in State expenditure, the entire 
system of public education, from the elementary school 
to the adult class, is being shaken to its foundations. 
Not only is normal expansion being prevented, but in 
many respects existing standards are being definitely 
lowered. Undoubtedly, the great preponderance of 
educational opinion is hostile to the new policy of the 
Board, and would be behind a moderate progressive 
policy of educational development. But, unfortunately, 
this mass of opinion is difficult to organise. The Workers’ 
Educational Association has, during the past few weeks, 
run big and successful demonstrations throughout the 
country ; but more than this is necessary if the swelling 
reaction is to be checked. Every believer in education 
should bring strong pressure to bear on his Member of 
Parliament, and on any other Member he is able to in- 
fluence, to keep up a standing fire of criticism on Lord 
Eustace Percy in the House of Commons. 

a 


* * 


An Irish correspondent writes: In this country 
things are rarely what they seem. Within the last few 
days the Minister for Posts and Telegraphs has issued 
a manifesto calling for a wide extension of protective 
duties on imports, “ to finish with,” as he puts it, “* the 
blood and money export which for generations has 
bedded the Atlantic from Cobh to Nantucket with the 
bones of Irish emigrants.” Outsiders are likely to 
conclude that a declaration of this kind from a Minister 
on the eve of the Budget represents Government policy. 
As it happens Mr. Walsh is an Extern Minister, which, 
under the Free State Constitution, means that he is 
elected by and responsible to the Dail, and has no power 
to commit the Cabinet. He is also, however, chairman 
of Cumann na nGaedheal, the Government’s party 
machine. Ministers have repeatedly stated that the 
tariffs already imposed are purely experimental, and 
that it is altogether too early to pronounce a final opinion 
on the problem. Therefore when Mr. Walsh proclaims 
that protective duties are to be “ the issue of the future,” 
it is important to know whether he is speaking as a 
private individual or as a party leader. His manifesto 
is obviously designed as a counterblast to a recent dec- 
laration by the organised farmers in favour of free 
trade; and if the dispute should resolve itself into a 
struggle between urban and rural areas. Cumann na 
nGaedheal, in spite of Mr. Walsh, is not likely to run 
the risk of antagonising agriculturists whose votes 
control the great majority of Free State constituencies. 
Incidentally, the Minister for Posts and Telegraphs 
makes the strange admission for an apostle of the Sinn 
Fein creed that industries which, in his words, “ pros- 
pered under alien rule”’ are “dying rapidly under a 
native Parliament.” If they are to be saved it can only 
be by a double dose of Protection; but he fails to 
explain why this stimulant was not essential under the 
former order of things. Mr. Walsh addresses his 
communication to his Cork constituents. Curiously 


enough, Cork’s principal industry, Ford’s motor works, 
is threatening to close down unless the Free State b 
remitting the duty on British cars secures that Iris 
manufactured motor parts can be shipped free of tax 


to England. 
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WHITEWASHING SIR AUSTEN 


UCKETS of whitewash were poured over the 
B Foreign Secretary in the House of Commons 
on Tuesday, by himself, by the Prime Minister, 
and by three hundred odd loyal members of the Con- 
servative Party. But, alas! the real Sir Austen 
Chamberlain still sticks out through it all—weak, 
obstinate, obtuse, the man of whom an illustrious 
statesman is reported to have said long ago: ‘‘ Austen 
has the manner—if he only had the brains!” It 
only wanted two touches to make the defence of his 
blunders quite farcical, and these were duly supplied. 
One was the suggestion that the failure at Geneva had 
actually been a blessing to the League. The other 
was Sir Austen’s own laudation of himself as a diplo- 
matist who had raised British prestige higher than 
it had stood at any time since the war. Self-com- 
placency, as Mr. MacDonald said, could hardly go 
further than that. If it was meant for no more than 
rhetoric, it was idiotic. If Sir Austen Chamberlain 
believes it to be the truth, as we fear he does, then it 
is the final proof of his incompetence for his office. 
But let us look a little closer into his apologia. It 
was plausible in parts, and in one point it certainly 
exonerated him from some of the blame that has 
been cast upon him. He recited to the House the 
written instructions given him by the Cabinet. 
Subject to my discretion to make the best arrangements 
I could in accordance with the development of the situation, 
our policy was to be based on the following principles : No 
change in the Council can be admitted which would have the 
effect of preventing or delaying the entry of Germany... . 
The rule that only Great Powers should be permanent 
members of the Council should, in principle, be maintained. 
Spain is in a special position and may require exceptional 
treatment. 
Neither Poland nor Brazil should be made permanent 
members at present, but Poland should be given a non- 
permanent seat as soon as possible. 
It is, of course, absurd to say, as the Times said the 
other day, that these instructions “‘ were in entire 
accordance with the wishes of the country.” There 
is no evidence whatsoever that British public opinion 
wanted Spain to have a permanent seat or Poland a 
non-permanent seat “as soon as possible.” It was 
Sir Austen Chamberlain who wanted these things, and 
who persuaded the Cabinet to give him a free hand to 
get them. Since, however, he did persuade the Cabinet, 
and since he kept within the limits (ample enough, 
in truth) of his instructions, he can fairly claim that 
for what he did, or failed to do, at Geneva the respon- 
sibility is not his alone, but the British Government’s. 

But the serious charges against him are not based 
on his conduct at Geneva; they date farther back. 
When he left Locarno, the whole world was under the 
impression that a permanent seat on the Council was 
to be created for Germany. There was no suggestion 
that any other Power was to have a seat, whether 
permanent or non-permanent. It is mere sophistry 
to argue, as Sir Austen Chamberlain argued on Tuesday, 
that the Germans put forward no conditions against 
the entry of other Powers. Why should they do so? 
No such proposal had been mooted, and in the atmos- 
phere of Locarno there seemed no reason to suspect 
trickery behind a ‘“gentlemen’s agreement.” Nor 
was there trickery, says Sir Austen Chamberlain 
indignantly. Very well, then ; but there was a stupidity 





shown by Sir Austen himself, which was certain to 
have results as deplorable as a trick would have had, 
He engaged himself—that is to say, he engaged Great 
Britain—to support the Spanish claim to a seat op 
the Council. This engagement was, of course, unknown 
to the Germans, but it was not unknown to the French, 
With that knowledge, M. Briand was encouraged to 
press forward Poland’s claim. It is idle for Sir Austen 
Chamberlain to say that he promised no support to 
Poland. The charge against him is that, by his 
undertaking to Spain, he had estopped himself from 
opposing the Polish claim, even had he wished to, 
It does not appear, indeed, that he wished to; for, 
though at a later stage, on the day of his arrival at 
Geneva, he told Count Skrzynski that he was bound. 
in view of his instructions, to vote against Poland 
having a permanent seat, he added that “he would 
be glad if she could be accorded a temporary seat.” 
But by this time it hardly mattered what he wanted 
or what he said. His initial blunder had opened the 
way into a bog of intrigue and bargaining, of claims 
and counterclaims, of national jealousies and rivalries, 
in which he could only flounder heiplessly. 

By what right did the Foreign Secretary give this 
private undertaking to the Spanish Ambassador? 
His answer to the question is that he was merely 
continuing the support promised to Spain four years 
earlier by Mr. Lloyd George’s Government. In saying 
that he forgets two things. In the first place, as Mr. 
MacDonald reminded him, the Labour Government 
in 1924 informed Spain that this country was not 
pledged to support her claim to a permanent seat. 
Secondly—and this is the really important point— 
whatever may have been the circumstances in which 
Mr. Lloyd George backed Spain in 1921, they were 
not the circumstances of 1925-26, when Sir Austen 
Chamberlain was backing her. No one but a knave 
or a fool could have given this pledge to Seftor Quifiones 
de Leon on the morrow of Locarno. Sir Austen 
Chamberlain is not a knave. But it is plain that 
he is one of the most dangerously foolish Foreign 
Secretaries we have ever had. 

Nor is this all. Had he shown some realisation 
of his original error, and tried to repair it in an open 
fashion, he might have had a large measure of sympathy 
and support. But from the moment the truth began 
to leak out some weeks ago, he has been obstinate, 
self-righteous and contemptuous of public opinion. 
He says that he could not dictate to the nations at 
Geneva what they should do or should not do. But 
he is quite prepared to dictate to his own nation. 
When the whole country rose in opposition to his 
policy of playing fast and loose with Germany and the 
League, he got on his high horse, and talked of this 
opposition as factitious, the work of partisan news- 
papers and politicians. In point of fact, there has 
seldom been an issue on which men of all parties have 
been so united and so much in earnest. Sir Austen’s 
arrogance, however, carried him through this pre- 
liminary storm. He imposed his will on the Cabinet, 
and went out to Geneva with a far freer hand than the 
vast majority of his countrymen—or even of his own 
party, we believe—would have wished him to have. 
He may have done his best there, but it was a poor 
best. He certainly did not enhance British prestige, 
and but for M. Unden he might have lowered it still 
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more. To M. Unden he behaved offensively, though 
he should have known—and very likely did know— 
that the Swedish position was the British position. 
Probably he did not understand—and never will 
ynderstand—that Sweden was struggling for the 
principles of the League, while he himself was treating 
them in the spirit of a huckster. 

But, it will be said, the Foreign Secretary has, 
after all, got the approval of the House of Commons. 
True, he has got the votes of three hundred and twenty 
Tories and three Liberals. But has he got their con- 
fidence—let alone the confidence of the millions outside 
Parliament who have been watching his antics with 
dismay ? Mr. Lloyd George’s motion was not, as 
sich motions ordinarily are, a mere vote of censure 
m a particular action or policy of a Minister. It 
expressed a deep and wide-spread feeling of no-con- 
fidence in Sir Austen Chamberlain’s fitness as a Foreign 
Secretary. It was defeated on party grounds, because 
the Government, in order to save their face, had to 
whitewash their bungler. Mr. Baldwin passed it all 
off very merrily—not to say flippantly—and he was 
generous in his praise of the heroic failure. But 
does Mr. Baldwin honestly think Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain capable of “saving the League next time”? 
Can he trust him with M. Briand, or the Spaniards, 
or the Poles—or even the Brazilians? Or is rumour 
true in whispering of a safer post for one so plentifully 
and so exclusively endowed with good intentions ? 


THE ELECTRICITY BILL 


OME of the loudest criticism of the new Electricity 
S Bill comes from a section of the Government’s 
own supporters. The Bill is denounced as the 
creation of a great bureaucracy, as a cast-iron scheme 
likely to destroy enterprise and initiative, and as a dan- 
gerous half-way house to nationalisation. Strong efforts 
are being made to secure its postponement, and it is already 
evident that it will have a stormy passage, and stands in 
danger of being whittled away as the Bill of 1919 was 
whittled away by destructive amendments. Most of the 
crities appear to profess hostility, not to the Bill as a whole, 
but to this or that particular feature of it ; but the clauses 
selected for special attack are the most vital, and really 
involve the fate of the entire scheme. 
This attack does not greatly surprise us. Unification and 
standardisation are the only possible basis for any re- 
organisation of the business of electrical supply. But 
unification and standardisation are impossible without 
strong co-ordinating control and special safeguards for 
the consumers’ interests. They involve therefore con- 
siderable inroads on the cherished “freedom of private 
enterprise” and a considerable exercise of compulsory 
powers under public authority. No scheme embodying 
such features is likely to get adopted without strong 
opposition ; for there are many people who would rather 
leave even the most vital of industries in an inefficient 
condition than risk the making of a breach in the system 
of private enterprise. 
In this case, the Government’s advisers have obviously 
done their best to reduce the element of State action to 
an absolute minimum. The distribution of electricity is 
left untouched ;_ the generation, while it is to be concen- 
trated at a small number of “ selected stations,” is to be 
carried on by private companies. The proposed Electricity 
Board is to be allowed itself to generate electrical power 
only when it positively cannot find a private company 





prepared to do the work on reasonable terms. The Board 
itself, though it is to be a public body, is to be given very 
limited powers, and is to be constantly checked by other 
authorities. Everything that could be done has been done 
to reduce the element of State intervention. And yet that 
element remains considerable, and will undoubtedly, if the 
Bill is passed, tend towards expansion and encroachment 
upon the spheres reserved for “* private enterprise.” 

There are three main processes involved in the supply 
of electrical power. These are generating, long-distance 
or bulk transmission, and distribution. At present genera- 
tion is largely carried out by small undertakings, private 
or municipal, which also distribute to the final consumer. 
In some areas there are special Power Companies, serving 
larger districts, and concerned mainly with generation and 
bulk transmission. In London and North Wales alone 
advantage has been taken of the Act of 1919 to form Joint 
Electricity Authorities for the co-ordination of supply on an 
area basis; but in neither case are these schemes yet in 
working order. Nowhere is there any connection between 
the generating systems of different areas, or any approach 
to unification on a national basis. Different frequencies are 
in use in different places, and any such unification involves 
standardisation and re-equipment at considerable cost. 


The basis of the new Bill is national. It proposes to 
create a single national authority for the supply of electrical 
power. But this authority is neither to generate nor to 
distribute to the final consumer, save in very exceptional 
cases. It is to buy from the “ selected stations,” which are 
to value their entire output at a price determined under 
the provisions of the Bill. It is then to sell in bulk to the 
distributing bodies, again at a carefully regulated price. 
These “ authorised undertakers ”’ are then to sell retail to 
the consumer, and the Ministry of Transport is to have 
power to regulate the relation between their prices and the 
dividends paid to their shareholders—in other words, to 
apply a sliding scale system like that which has long existed 
in the gas industry. The national transmitting authority 
is to own, acquire or construct the main transmission lines 
only, and is to be a non-profit making agency. Its capital 
is to be provided by a national loan, fixed interest-bearing 
and State-guaranteed both as to principal and as to interest. 

Each of the three main processes is thus to be under a 
distinct type of organisation. For generation the “ selected 
stations”; for bulk transmission, the Electricity Board; 
for distribution, the “ authorised undertakers,” private or 
municipal. State enterprise is confined to the middle 
process; the third is divided between private and 
municipal enterprise; the first, which is the key process, 
is left wholly in private hands, subject only to a limited 
measure of public control. 

How far will this scheme give the Electricity Board a 
monopoly of supply? The “selected stations” will sell 
their entire output to the Board; but there is nothing 
directly to prevent an existing station which is not 
“ selected ” from continuing to generate and distribute 
electrical power. Two provisions, however, make this 
freedom more apparent than real. Save under exceptional 
conditions, an “ authorised undertaker” will have to get 
either all or none of its electricity from the Board. It 
will not be allowed to generate part of its own supply, 
and make up the balance by buying from the Board. And, 
in addition, power is given to the Electricity Commissioners 
to reduce the charges of undertakers who refuse to buy their 
supply from the Board to the level which they would be 

charging if they did buy from the Board. The aim, then, is 
clearly to set up a virtual monopoly; and indeed this is 
obviously necessary. The great economy which it is 


hoped to achieve depends on spreading the capital cost of 
the new generating stations and transmission lines over 
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the whole of the supply, and, if individual undertakings 
were free to stand out, this object could not be achieved. 

This will, of course, not prevent any individual concern 
from generating electricity for its own use—at the pit- 
head for example. But such concerns will not be able to 
sell any surplus over and above their own requirements to 
anyone except the Board ; which will receive it through its 
transmission mains as an auxiliary to the supplies provided 
by the “selected stations.” This clause removes the 
objections which have been raised against central generating 
stations by those who foresee a great future for the genera- 
tion of electricity at the pit-head—-which by the way is very 
rarely possible on a really large scale, because of the necessity 
of having enormous quantities of water readily available 
for the turbine condensers. 

Taken as a whole, the Government scheme is the most 
complete attempt vet put forward to devise a way of 
unifying an industry without bringing it under public 
management. On technical grounds, there is an evident 
necessity for unification. The obvious way of securing this 
would be the national ownership and management of the 
great new power stations which it is proposed to create. 
But, on political grounds, Mr. Baldwin’s Government 
rules out this remedy. It is therefore driven to devise a 
scheme which leaves as much as possible of the industry in 
private hands. In doing this, however, it cannot help 
creating a public body with adequate powers not only to 
override the private undertakers who are left in posses- 
sion, but also to direct from a single centre the entire 
policy of the industry. The Government avoids becom- 
ing a monopolist producer only by becoming a monopolist 
entrepreneur. 

This does not necessarily mean that the Bill is the first 
step towards a complete nationalisation which it renders 
inevitable. If the scheme works well, the modified private 
enterprise which it leaves in existence may continue 
indefinitely. But if the scheme does not work, it will be 
impossible to go back upon it, and complete nationalisation 
will follow as a matter of course. This is the prospect which 
makes it so inacceptable to many of the Government’s 
supporters. For they doubt if the proposed mixture of 
private and public control will work. 

These opponents will doubtless try to repeat their manc- 
uvre of 1919, when they so weakened the Electricity Act 
of that year as to make it practically inoperative. But 
this time they will have a far harder task. For the new 
Bill cannot be whittled down except by striking out its 
most essential clauses. If, for example, the Electricity 
Board were deprived of its powers virtually to compel most 
of the non-selected generating stations to close down, the 
economies expected from the new super-power stations 
could not possibly be realised. They depend essentially 
on the scale of production, and must have a virtual mono- 
poly if they are to succeed. Or if it were proposed to strike 
out all references to a National Board, and to attempt 
only district unification by speeding up the creation of 
Joint Electricity Authorities, this would destroy the 
essential part of the plan, which depends on the inter- 
connection of the new stations over the whole country. 
It is quite possible that these two lines of attack will both 
be attempted ; but cither would amount to a wrecking of 
the Bill. 

There are, of course, in the scheme a great many important 
details to which we have made no reference. There is, for 


example, a proposal as to the terms on which the National 
Board should buy out the transmission lines now in private 
or municipal ownership. This proposal, if we understand 
it aright, differentiates unfairly against the munieipal 
lines on the question of compensating and will have to be 
amended. But we prefer for the moment to deal rather 


~ 


with the scheme as a whole than with particular Points 
which will come up for discussion at a later stage. 

On the whole, we hope the Bill will go through. It is by 
no means an ideal scheme, but it is an attempt to deal with 
the problem along lines which should make possible a great 
increase in the technical efficiency of the service. Of course, 
a great deal will depend on the proposed Board, and the 
energy and foresight with which it carries through its plans 
and stands up to the numerous vested interests which wil] 
be arrayed against it. This is the more so, because the 
attempted mingling of public and private control, whik 
largely taking initiative out of the hands of the private 
undertakers, will leave them with large powers of obstrue. 
tion. It would have been better in our view to put the 
generation directly under some sort of public control oy 
co-ordination, and at the least to insist on the immediate 
creation of Joint Electricity Authorities, armed with proper 
powers, in every area. But the Bill is much better thay 
nothing, and is well worthy of support. 

Indeed, it is significant that even the present Govem.- 
ment, when it does really tackle the problem of efficient 
organisation in an industry, should be driven against its 
will so far along the road to public control. The Electricity 
Bill here stands in sharp and favourable contrast to the 
timid temporisings of the Coal Commission. The need 
exists in both cases—indeed, the two needs are in very 
close mutual relationship. The Coal Commission has 
burked the issue; the Government’s advisers on the 
electricity problem, certainly no less mindful of capitalist 
claims, have at least tried to face it. Their plan might even 
give the Government some useful hints for the handling of 
the coal problem. 


THE IRISH OUTLOOK 


[FROM OUR IRISH CORRESPONDENT. ] 


OLITICALLY Ireland is at the moment deep in 
P the dumps. In other days if the North was down- 
hearted it was safe to assume the South was taking 
things cheerfully, and trouble in the Republican ranks 
caused Free Staters to wear shining faces. Now we are all 
languishing together, and even the misfortunes of our 
opponents cannot lighten the gloom in which we have 
wrapped ourselves. This is the more puzzling, inasmuch as 
the situation in both areas, on the surface at least, has im- 
proved out of all recognition. If Dublin and Belfast are not 
pulling together they have abandoned the mad attempt to 
pull one another to pieces, and the most hair-brained 
extremists are ceasing to preach salvation by force. Secu- 
rity is so firmly established that the little finger of the un- 
armed Civic Guard is already thicker than the loins of the 
old Royal Irish Constabulary. When the new force made 
its first baton charge, I remember a friend of mine solemnly 
hailing the event as the dawn of returning civilisation, for 
however unpleasant broken heads might be they were a vast 
improvement on bullet-riddled bodies. This year the Civie 
Guard enforced a dry Saint Patrick’s Day without even a 
ripple to break the calm, though under the old régime all 
the king’s horses and all the king’s men would have been 
hard put to it to prevent patriots from drowning the sham- 
rock in accordance with immemorial tradition. 

The peaceful settlement of the Boundary crisis should 
have done much to diminish pessimism. Not only did it 
banish a nightmare that had kept men of all parties and 
none from sleeping quietly in their beds, but it showed that 
the majority of people on both sides of the frontier were 
anxious, above all things, to live at peace with their neigh- 
bours. Naturally the minority in the border areas felt sore 
at being left in the lurch, but the spirit of Northern Na- 
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tionalism finds its true expression in a speech by Mr. Joseph 

Devlin : 

Qur business to-day is to settle down as citizens to make the 
best of what we have got ; to extend every good wish to our Southern 
fellow-countrymen in the great task of nation-building they have 
before them ; and so to direct our energies that time and circum- 
stances, and a spirit of good will and co-operation amongst all 
classes in the North, may bring about that complete national unity 
which it is the highest ambition of all of us to achieve. 

To Southern Republicans, on the other hand, the London 

ment was of value only as a knife which the Free 
State had obligingly manufactured so that they might 
cut its throat. They found to their amazement that what- 
ever the country might think about the bargain it preferred 
it to anything they had to offer. The discovery was so stag- 
gering that even Mr. de Valera was forced to admit his 
party could not always sit idly “ lamenting the wreck of the 
hopes of 1921.” Unfortunately for him, his belated attempt 
to give a new lead by a campaign against the oath of alle- 
giance proved more objectionable to his followers than his 
foes. The Ard Fheis summarily deposed him, and Miss 
Mary MacSwiney reigns in his stead. 

The Republican collapse means that the heavy task of 
clearing the ground is at last nearing an end. The question 
of what is to be built upon the site remains, however, 
almost as much a mystery as before. We are no longer 
cheered or inspired by the visions of cloud-capped towers 
and gorgeous palaces which solaced us in other days. Some 
cynics indeed suggest that the tussle between English and 
half a dozen competing dialects of Gaelic will doom our 
operations to the fate that befell the architects of the Tower 
of Babel. I think we shall avoid this catastrophe, and, if 
the structures we rear are not artistic masterpieces, they 
will serve at least to keep out wind and weather. The chief 
obstacles to progress are still sentimental rather than mate- 
rial. We imagined nation-building as a holiday festival 
with gaudy processions and massed bands, in which our 
part was that of applauding spectators. To find it the 
toughest kind of navvy work which has to be tackled under 
impossible conditions does not make for cheerfulness. 

The first effect of the shock has been to provoke a reaction 
not against one or other set of politicians, but against 
politics of all kinds. This, of course, is no more than a 
passing phase, but while it lasts it introduces strange com- 
plications. Not least of these is the resolute buttoning-up 
of pockets which has left all political organisations at their 
wits’ end for money. The refusal of America as well as 
Ireland to provide further supplies did as much as anything 
else to create the crisis that has brought the Anti-Treatyite 
movement to a dead stop; though the Free State machine 
still keeps going, the wheels are beginning to creak pain- 
fully. In the last by-election in Co. Dublin the inability 
of the Government party to finance a candidate drove them 
into the arms of the licensed trade, an ominous precedent, 
in view of the fact that the liquor influence was one of the 
causes that led to the wreck of the old Nationalists. So far 
as I ean gather Cumann na n Gaedheal branches throughout 
the country are losing instead of gaining members, and, 
Should the leakage continue, next year’s general election 
may find all parties, with the exception of Labour, with 
scarcely a shot in the locker. 

: In the past a deadlock of this kind would have been 
impossible. There was always sufficient hostility to British 
tule to ensure the return of a permanent opposition, and 
in addition politics were much cheaper. Until the emer- 
gence of Sinn Fein, Nationalist candidates, except in 
half a dozen Ulster constituencies, could rely upon being 
returned unopposed ; whereas under the new system three 
or four rival parties take the field in every constituency. 
In spite of the deplorably poor show of votes in the majority 
of our elections, I do not believe that the final result will be, 
aS some people insist, a collapse of politics through sheer 





apathy. On the contrary, it seems to me that the mass of 
moderate opinion, which so long as revolutionary politics 
prevailed, found its duties limited to paying the piper, is 
now in a position to call the tune. [If it has the courage 
to assert itself, and if it can find leaders capable of inter- 
preting its wishes—admittedly two very big “ ifs ’—Irish 
politics will provide many surprises. 

Schemes are already being hatched to capture and organise 
the potential force, but I cannot say that such plans as 
I have heard outlined impress me as likely to give practical 
results. There is no future for the dreamers who cherish 
the hope that the nation repenting its madness will rebuild 
the broken shrines of either the old Unionism or the old 
Nationalism. We may be disillusioned, but Redmondism 
and Carsonism are as remote from all that concern us 
nowadays as Confucianism. I doubt, however, if Southern 
Ireland was as much in love with Sinn Fein specifics as 
the policy of the Free State Government would lead out- 
siders to believe. Ministers forced these medicines down 
our throats, less, I suspect, because they were convinced 
they were ideal remedies, than as part of a plan to prove 
that they could be even more aggressively patriotic than 
their Republican rivals. This may have been good tactics 
at one stage of the conflict, but they went altogether too 
fast and too far, and it is a curious development that their 
most unpopular experiments have not been their imitations 
of British models, but innovations such as the scheme to 
set up a separate Medical Register for the Free State and 
the Gaelicising of education, which were articles of faith 
with the original Sinn Feiners. 

If, as seems probable, domestic troubles reduce the 
Republicans to a neglible factor in the next election, a real 
opposition is bound to emerge inside the Dail. It may 
throw up leaders of its own, but I am inclined to think it 
is more likely that it will in the long run attract to itself 
certain Ministers whose views on policy notoriously do not 
square with those of their colleagues. Up to the present 
the Government is still to all intents and purposes a 
Committee of Public Safety with the limitations and defects 
inherent in such a body. Its members hung together 
because they had the best of reasons for knowing that 
otherwise they would hang separately. Not so long ago 
Miss MacSwiney informed us that, though personally she 
would not have voted for shooting the treaty signatories, 
she thought if they had been shot on their return from 
London it would have been better for the nation. 

Fortunately we have done with this phase, but even 
if we have struggled through the worst of the wood we are 
discovering that we need not expect to tread a primrose 
path. No doubt it is unpleasant to learn that the difficulties 
with which we are are condemned to wrestle instead of 
being, as we imagined, due to alien rule are for the most 
part of our own making. In other days when the Danes 
captured our butter markets and Canadian cattle began 
to find preference in the eyes of our customers, we flattered 
ourselves with the idea that these setbacks were the work 
of the “ hidden hand ” pulling the strings from Whitehall. 
That consolation is now denied us. The outside world 
which petted us as an oppressed nationality has ceased to 
be interested in us as a self-governing entity. Instead of 
soothing syrup, our domestic physicians are dosing us with 
tonics that may be beneficial, but are woefully unpalatable. 
It is being hammered into us on all sides that we have 
practically everything to learn in the work of government, 
that our economic system requires to be remodelled in 
every detail, and that instead of existing beautifully under 
our vine and fig-tree we have to take off our coats to a 
stiffer job than we have ever tackled. All this, as I have 
said, does not make for cheerfulness. Still it is not a bad 
sign that the nation has definitely rejected the purveyors 
of political opium, and, though its teeth may chatter and 
its flesh creep, it is submitting itself more willingly than 
most of its critics imagined to a series of cold douches of 
common sense. 
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THE TRIANGLE 


ORD OXFORD, speaking as a hardened playgoer 
at the award of the Hawthornden Prize on 
Tuesday, confessed that he “ had become heartily 
sick of the stale and monotonous reproductions of the 
sex problem with its triangles, its complexes, its more 
or less thinly disguised indecencies, both of language 
and situation.” Thirty or forty years ago many people 
believed that the stage and literature were about to be 
revivified by what was called a frank treatment of the 
sex problem. Yet now that we have had more than a 
generation of frankness, we are wearily turning back to 
Jane Austen and Anthony Trollope. We have realised 
that the eternal triangle can be just as boring as the 
family circle. And, indeed, when the eternal triangle 
became the eternal rhombus, and threatened even to 
become the eternal pentagon, hexagon or heptagon, we 
found that with the addition of each fresh angle sex 
in literature became less and less interesting. 

It would be absurd, of course, to suggest that sex itself 
is not interesting. One might as well say that food is 
uninteresting. But we should very quickly get tired if 
the majority of plays and novels were about the food- 
passion of men and women without discrimination or 
taste. A little food here and there improves almost any 
story, and no writer knew better than Dickens how 
important it was to give his characters plenty to eat and 
drink. But he also knew better than make any of his 
principal characters men or women who were totally 
devoid of interest apart from their greed of food. If 
you can create an interesting character in fiction, you 
may make him a glutton or a drunkard or anything else 
you please. It is he that must make the gluttony and 
drunkenness interesting rather than they that make him 
interesting. It is true that in comedy something may 
be done with gluttony and drunkenness as the leading 
qualities of a character, for gluttony, drunkenness, or 
almost any vice may be made fun of in itself. In tragic 
or sentimental literature we demand character as well as 
characteristics, and, even though we know that drunkenness 
and gluttony are the cause of many tragedies, we should 
be bored by their repeated introduction into drama and 
fiction, unless the drunkard or the glutton were a man 
for whom we had some liking. 

Some day there may arise a gluttonous school of fiction, 
which will give us a long series of gluttons as heroes and 
heroines. We shall be shown gluttony leading to indi- 
gestion, indigestion leading to ill-temper and quarrels 
that break up the home, and then—in the more sentimental 
examples of the school—there will be a passionate scene 
in which the. wife calls in a silver-haired doctor who 
persuades him to try the lemon-cure, and by the end of 
a year sunshine will reign in the home and the children 
and the cat will live happily ever after. 

Many people may think that the rise of such a school 
of literature is improbable. But I am sure an extremely 
fascinating novel could be written about indigestion. 
How magnificently gloomy it would be, surpassing the 
deepest midnights of Ibsen and Dostoevsky! How 
detailed an analysis we could be given—in the person of 
the hero or heroine—of the psychological effects of 
indigestion! We should have dyspeptic Juliets speaking 
to dyspeptic Romeos with exasperation from the balcony, 
and we should see the course of true love roughened by 
indigestion in its manifold forms. Great characters, 
otherwise flawless, would be brought low by it. Corio- 
lanuses would be driven to evil, not by pride but by heart- 
burn. The first few novels of the school, I think, would 
be read with a lively curiosity. But, when the publishers 





began to turn them out by the hundred, and we became 
too well accustomed to scenes of eating and recovery from 
the effects of eating, we should become as weary of the 
fiction of food as Lord Oxford is of the drama of sey. 
We should cry out for characters instead of appetites, 
““ Give us characters,” we should plead, “ whatever their 
virtues or vices. Back to Homer and Shakespeare, Sterne 
and Jane Austen. We can forgive anything but your 
attempt to substitute appetites for human beings.” 

It seems to me that the “ stale and monotonous repro. 
duction of the sex problem,” against which Lord Oxford 
protests, is the result of an attempt to found a sexual 
school of fiction analogous to the gluttonous school of 
fiction that has been outlined. Those who dislike the 
greater part of the drama and fiction of sex do so, not 
because they wish all the characters in imaginative 
literature to behave with perfect propriety but because 
they find themselves continually being asked to interest 
themselves in the sexual affairs of people who are not 
interesting and who do not—in an imaginative sense— 
even exist. Helen, Cleopatra and Guinevere were all 
hypotenuses in wrong-angled triangles, but even the 
most Puritanical of readers do not propose to banish 
them from literature. There can be no tragedy unless 
someone behaves badly, and without sins the dramatists 
and novelists would be hard put to it to earn a living. 
But, as we read the great stories of the world, we do not 
feel that the story-tellers are drawing dull triangles on 
blackboards for us; the interest of the triangles is always 
subordinated to the interest of the human beings. 

Who but a school-master could love a triangle for itself 
alone? I cannot say that I positively hate triangles, 
but I can honestly say that I am indifferent to them. 
One of the first triangles in which I ever took a serious 
interest was known as—or, at least, was a figure in—the 
pons asinorum, and I fancy that the triangle of the pons 
asinorum is the eternal triangle about which most of the 
sex novelists and dramatists write. They present us with 
the sexual situations of supremely uninteresting people, 
imagining that so long as they give us a lifeless triangle 
they have performed the whole duty of an author. 

Occasionally their books have a certain psychological 
interest, though for the most part the psychology that we 
find in the fiction of sex is a bogus psychology. The 
authors write as they do, not because they know a great 
deal about human nature but because they know very 
little about it. They appeal, not to the imagination but 
to one of the lower forms of curiosity—a curiosity that 
goes after every will-o’-the-wisp in the desolate bogs of 
Freud. They are popular to-day largely because a certain 
kind of curiosity, which was supposed to be suppressed 
in the nineteenth century, is no longer suppressed, and 
also because they do crudely discuss the problems that 
are perplexing many people in an age in which the 
imperatives of the old religion and the old morality are 
no longer accepted so generally as they used to be. It 
used to be supposed that it was the “ young miss” who 
was responsible for the milk-and-water nature of the 
trashiest kind of Victorian literature. I fancy that it is 
still more the “‘ young miss,’ now turned inquisitive, who 
is responsible for the present popularity of the triangle. 

The interest in the fiction of sex is largely an ethical, 
not a literary interest. It is an interest in problems of 
conduct among those who have begun to doubt whether 
those problems were all really solved by their Christian 
ancestors. A great many of the writers on sex are mere 
propagandists. Their novels are tracts in favour of @ 
gospel of the right to certain kinds of experience, and, 
from a literary point of view, they are just as dull as the 
thousands of tracts that have been written on the other 
side. It is unlikely that they will have any lasting 
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larity, because people after all do not read novels or 
to the theatre in order to be preached at. What they 
want most of all in novels or plays is to find good company, 
and it is generally true that men and women are never 
worse company than when they are engaged in an attempt 
to square the eternal triangle. Who ever loved a man in 
real life merely because he was in love with somebody 
dse’s wife? One’s dearest friend may be a man who is 
in love with somebody else’s wife, but it is the man we 
love, and not his love-affair. We are interested in his 
love-affair because we are interested in him. The dull 
amours of a dull man would interest the imagination as 
little as the affairs of ‘ Cupid’s footpads”’ in Piccadilly. 
Some of the dramatists and novelists fail to realise 
that what every writer of imagination does to us is to 
introduce us to new acquaintances, and that it is his job 
to delight us with the feeling that we are meeting people 
who are worth meeting. He invites us to a party containing 
men and women of all characters and of all classes— 
Othello and Mr. Pickwick, Falstaff and Elizabeth Bennet, 
Electra and Becky Sharp, Long John Silver and Don 
Quixote. There is no exclusiveness here on any ground 
except that the person excluded is a bad guest. Most of 
the modern novelists and dramatists of sex have invited 
us to parties at which all the characters have been bad 
guests. Those who are tired of them object, not to the 
characters of the characters, but to the characters 
themselves. Y. ¥. 


ON LEAVING THE VILLAGE 


SCHOOL 


T SHOMAS HUGHES wisely never described Martin’s 
feelings on leaving Rugby. A boy whose chief 
passions are chemistry and natural history usually 

feels unalloyed joy when his last day dawns at a public 
school. So, perhaps, do boys who are simply embodied 
intellects; and also those small and pitiable fry who are 
variously known to their contemporaries as “ smugs ” and 
“ticks.” Tom Brown, a normal Victorian schoolboy, 
waxed almost as sentimental as Farrar’s unspeakable Eric, 
taking a solitary farewell of Rugby in the chapel: Hughes 
actually leaves him kneeling on the top step leading to the 
altar. That is not how the modern Rugby boy says good- 
bye to his old school, but he usually feels quite as choky 
as Tom Brown did. In strong contrast, the ordinary village 
lad looks forward eagerly through all his school years to 
the day when he will take his cap off the peg for the last 
time. This is just as true of the best village schools, blessed 
with capable masters, as it is of the deplorable rural acade- 
mies presided over by men who would be Squeers if they 
dared. The author of England’s Green and Pleasant Land 
tells us that the schoolmaster is too often the sole hope of 
the countryside. Yet his pupils yearn to escape from his 
clutches. 

The contrast has no roots in the teaching. The simple 
subjects which are common to the curricula of Eton and 
Little Puddleton are, as a rule, far better taught in Little 
Puddleton. The present writer’s parents paid £800 a year 
for him to learn these subjects, and his tutors were stodgy, 
unconvincing, and without imagination. In middle life 
he has thoroughly enjoyed history and geography lessons 
given to children of the upper standards in rural day schools ; 
nor were these lessons specially prepared against his visit, 
but were heard quite casually. Probably one of the assets 
of a public school is that it is an escape from home. The 
Etonian loves his home; but he does not see too much of it. 
Term Separates him from an affectionate mother, who may 
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be fussy ; and from a proud father, whose discipline is based 


on intimate knowledge, and may be interfering. At school 
he encounters a change of discipline, largely imposed by his 
fellows ; where it is administered by his elders it is never 
fussy, not too knowledgeable, and allows him a very long 
rope and a communal privacy among his contemporaries. 
The unfortunate scholar at a dayschool does not escape any 
distasteful elements in home discipline; he is merely sub- 
jected to an additional supervision, which is necessarily 
close and stern owing to the size of the classes. His 
dawning manhood is not tickled by opportunities of con- 
trolling his own juniors. 

School life in the village is almost wholly absorbed by 
lessons. The Etonian’s opinion of Eton would be unprint- 
able if the classroom were its sole association. Games, the 
pleasure of playing them, the chances of enormous distinction 
in them, the “ gang spirit ” ecstasies of house and interschool 
rivalry, these rank high in most memories of the public 
school. At Little Puddleton there may be no games at all, 
except tag and marbles and pegtop in the gravel yard at 
the morning “ break,” or when the parental clock has 
betrayed one into arriving at purgatory fifteen minutes 
too soon. If organised cricket and football exist, they are 
not deified, being rated at a low value by the local elders. 
One has no house to play for. Matches with the neigh- 
bouring village schools are rare, owing to the distances and 
the cost of transport. No athletic distinctions are dangled 
within the awed gaze of the village lad; the school is so 
small that one automatically plays for it sooner or later, 
probably before one is twelve years old. So there are no 
** bloods.” 

The gang spirit is starved, instead of being fostered by the 
castes and cliques and houses and teams of a public school. 
In class the lads are mixed with their juniors and with girls— 
imagine the effects of co-education on Eton, or of teaching 
the four lower forms, in one room under one master! 
Compulsory association with girls, with his juniors, and with 
his seniors is seldom relished by a lad; and it is as much a 
feature of the village school as of the cottage home. It 
is in the leisure hours that the gang spirit most manifests 
itself both at a public school and in the industrial areas of 
large towns. The village lad has a good deal of leisure 
during the school holidays, when he wanders about in twos 
and threes or sixes and sevens, according to the size of the 
population, always with boys of his own age. During the 
school term he has practically no leisure. When the days 
are short, he has chores to do—fetching milk, chopping 
wood, or a couple of hour’s paid work as boot-and-knife 
boy at a loca) residence or errand boy for the village shop. 
When the evenings are light, he will probably be conscripted 
by his father on the allotment; but in no case will he be 
free to roam about with chosen companions during term 
time. Thus not only does school fail to minister to his 
natural instincts, but it actually robs him of the chief of his 
few pleasures; and he is quite shrewd enough to be aware 
of this. 

As his fourteenth birthday draws near, he naturally 
welcomes escape from a place which has no attractions to 
offer him, unless he has a thirst for knowledge or a capacity 
for worshipping the headmaster. His joy on leaving is 
usually of this negative character. The public school boy 
is generally rather scared at the responsibilities which await 
him at maturity. The village lad is not afraid of life. He 
will have no difficulty in securing employment, or in keeping 

it. His imagination is seldom vivid enough to picture the 
disagreeables of a cowman’s existence, for example. He 
will be increasingly his own master. He will have more 
money to spend, and hopes for a bicycle presently. His 
parents will treat him quite differently, as they already 
treat his older brother; he does not know that they are 


afraid his brother may depart with his wages, if he is not 
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allowed plenty of freedom. Two years later the village 
lad may recall his school days with some regret; but 
never because they were school days—only because they 
were not work days. 

These facts are surely tragic. The best blood is being 
drained from the villages, and we are breeding our villagers 
from stock which tends to deteriorate. The institution 
on which rural culture most depends, has always been 
unpopular with the bulk of the parents, and is at present 
unpopular with the boys, though appreciated by the girls, 
who are more eager for knowledge, and dislike going into 
service at fourteen or fifteen years of age, possibly away 
from home. Money spent on the further development 
of rural education must be largely wasted, if our more 
efficient rural schoolmasters, in spite of all their efforts, 
fail to wring any enthusiastic response from the boys. 

It is extremely difficult to be constructive in a sphere 
where so many obvious handicaps exist. The authorities 
are wisely tackling such rudimentary hindrances as cold, 
ill-ventilated and ugly buildings, which contribute their 
quota to an unpleasant atmosphere; or underfeeding, 
especially at midday. But these are merely scratches on 
the surface, for the atmosphere is the same where well fed 
children work in a warm and pleasant room. Neither is 
a substantial difference perceptible where an energetic 
master provides the boys with their own gardens, their 
library, and their school magazine; nor would any public 
school boy expect such luxuries to count for much. 

The only voluntary movement which has really stirred 
boys of all classes and climates during the last decade is 
scouting. The psychology of scouting, therefore, deserves 
close attention, If it is analysed, the scout troop is really 
the public school, writ most ingeniously small. The 
sugar surrounding the pill is the same in both cases, 
Instead of house matches, patrol competes with patrol, 
Instead of interschool matches, each troop recognises every 
other troop as of the same kidney as itself, but of course 
not quite its equal. Instead of discipline applied by elders 
from without, self-discipline from within is bred by example, 
rather than precept. Instead of XI. and XV. colours, 
and all the lesser hatbands and blazers, the scout has a 
sleeve to fill with badges and insignia. Instead of bloods, 
there are seconds, patrol leaders—and ultimately such 
godlike beings as troop-leaders and rovers. Because the 
organisation is psychologically sound, and dovetails into 
the lad’s instincts, instead of trampling on them ruthlessly, 
scouting manages not only to impart a good deal of actual 
technical knowledge and character, but makes the boys 
enjoy the process. 

Village schools are clearly far too small for any debased 
imitation of public school methods to awake the lads’ 
enthusiasm. But it is silly to spend millions in forcing 
a veneer of education on scholars who are neither interested 
nor pleased. South Ireland could never hope to absorb 
Ulster by sheer expenditure. The education pill is more 
than wholesome ; it is indispensable, and more so to-day 
than it has ever been. But the victim does not like the 
coating, as the humane rural schoolmaster has long since 
realised. The pill needs a new coating. In the entire 
absence of any proposed alternative sugar, the psychology 
of the Scout movement deserves sincere attention. Sig- 
nalling is not intrinsically more interesting than arithmetic; 
first aid is of less obvious practical value than gardening. 
The village school teaches arithmetic and gardening, but 
the boys rejoice when at last they are free to lay down the 
school pencils and the school spades. But in their scanty 
leisure they will voluntarily arrange their chores so as to 
be free to spend an hour or two learning to signal or bandage 
after they have already spent five hours in school. A 
psychology which often succeeds just where our educational 
system almost invariably fails, is surely worthy of 
examination. Grorrrry WEALD. 


Correspondence 


VILNA 


To the Editor of Tae New STATESMAN. 

Str,—TI hesitate to trespass farther on your space, but 
you will allow me one short comment on your note dealj 
with my letter of March 14th regarding Poland and Vilna. 

I do not claim that an international jurist should regard 
decisions of the Council of Ambassadors as forming part of 
the public law of Europe, but I do think that the recognition 
and registration of such by the League of Nations entitles them 
to be considered as part of that law.—Yours, etc., 

C. S. Somers Cocks, 


[We should certainly agree if the League of Nations were a 
League of Nations, but at the time of the decision referred 
to it was merely a League of “ Allies” which automatically 
ne NS) any decision of the Council of Ambassadors,.— 

. NS. 


THE CHINESE SITUATION 


To the Editor of Tok New STaTESMAN, 

Str,—Perhaps you would allow me to say, with reference to 
the paragraph in your issue of March 20th regarding the Powers’ 
ultimatum to China, that the Powers have recognised the 
Government of the Chief Executive Tuan Chi-jui as the Pro. 
visional Government of China, that General Feng has received 
a mandate from him to deal with the rebel generals Chang 
Tso-lin and Wu Pei-fu, and that the interference with foreign 
shipping on the Pei-Ho river occurred in the course of an 
endeavour by the Nationalist general to protect Tientsin 
against the fleet of the rebel generals. The Powers were, no 
doubt, within the letter of the Final Protocol, but is it to be 
supposed that they would have presented an ultimatum to 
any other country in similar circumstances ; and by presenting 
the ultimatum at a critical moment were they not embarrassing 
the established Government of China to the advantage of the 
rebel war-lords, whom they are tacitly supporting ? 

You speak about the desirability of “‘ abolishing the Fengs 
and Changs and Wus.” The Nationalist Kuominchun Army 
of General Feng is trying to abolish “the Changs and the 
Wus ”—and might succeed in doing so were it not for the help 
given to Chang Tso-lin and Wu Pei-fu by the foreigners. For 
while Chang was recently saved from complete defeat by the 
men and by the money which he openly draws from Japan, 
Wu Pei-fu enjoys the countenance of Great Britain. because 
it is hoped that when he captures Peking he will put an end 
to the Tariff and Extra-territoriality Conferences. This is 
openly stated by the British China press. 

Now comes the news that the followers of General! Li Chang-lin, 
Marshal Chang Tso-lin’s henchman—whose army committed 
the most horrible barbarities and devastation in the Chihli 
countryside on its retreat from Tientsin on Christmas Day— 
were hidden in the Foreign Concessions at Tientsin, in order 
to assist in the defeat of the Nationalist Army. American 
troops appear also to have interfered with the operations of the 
Kuominchun forces. 

In the same way, during the recent campaign of the Chinese 
National Army of Canton at Swatow, the defeated General 
Chen Chung Ming never, throughout the campaign, left his 
base in the British Colony of Hongkong. It is stated that 
British officers were captured among the defeated remnants 
of Chen’s army; and that the Chartered Bank of India @ 
Hongkong has subsidised Chen’s army with paper money, 
which it has issued, to the great indignation of the Chinese 
who have withdrawn their deposits. There is, as you 588y, 
no “ honest ” concert among the Powers, but a very interested 
concert, which breaks down continually, when the interests of 
the Powers in China diverge. 

Far from endeavouring to “ put down internecine quarrels” 
the Foreign Powers are the whole time aiding all those reactionary 
elements in China which are arrayed against the Nationalist 
Party, which does offer hope of progress and the building up 
of a national Chinese life in the future.—Yours, etc., 

Chinese Information Bureau. Y. C. Li. 

March 28rd. 

[We are afraid we cannot share Mr. Li’s faith in General 

Feng as the saviour of China. But neither do we believe that 


the object of the Powers’ ultimatum was merely to embarrass 
him to the advantage of his enemies. Nor, whatever 

British China Press may say, do we admit that Great Britaid 
wants to break up the Tariff and Extra-territoriality Conferences 
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by the triumph of Wu Pei-fu. No doubt all the rival war-lords 
get foreign aid in some form or another, and we have con- 
gstently deplored this fostering of civil war from the outside. 

we are not innocent enough to think it will be put a stop 
to by our Prine with Soviet Russia in assisting Feng Yu-Hsiang. 
—ED. N 2° 


OSTEOPATHY 


To the Editor of Tue New Sraresman. 

Sm,—In the editorial footnotes to my letter in your last 
jgsue you put to me a series of questions concerning Osteopathy 
which are not only reasonable and well-chosen, but which 
afford a legitimate test of the difference between Osteopathy 
and orthodox medicine. 

Writing in a controversial spirit the language I used in 
emphasising the difference between the two systems of therapy 
may have suggested that I regard them as mutually exclusive 
systems which have nothing in common. Obviously, however, 
neither system is “ complete and independent” in the sense 
of having reached finality in its methods of treating disease. 
My emphasis upon the difference between the two systems 
must not be taken to mean that the osteopaths will not on any 
account use any of the agencies for the relief of pain or to 
facilitate the application of osteopathic treatment which scientific 
knowledge has placed at our disposal, merely because these 
agencies are also employed by those who practice the methods 
of the dominant school of therapy. I use anesthetics for 
operations for the osteopathic treatment of deafness, by the 
method of constructive finger surgery, just as I use standard 
diagnostic instruments—and the fact that ordinary physicians 
and surgeons also use these instruments and resort to an- 
esthetics does not cause me to fee] that I must do without them. 
No osteopath would deny that, under certain conditions, the 
administration of drugs or even surgical interference may be 
necessary to protect the functions of organic life; but, on the 
other hand, osteopaths insist that what Dr. C. W. Saleeby 
(in his book, Sunlight and Health) calis “ the bottle and knife 
cult” is irrational and unscientific in comparison with the 
osteopathic system based on the theory that the body itself 
contains all the elements necessary for the cure of disease and 
that the art of healing consists in knowing how and where to 
apply the treatment that will liberate these curative powers 
within the body. 

It is on these grounds that Osteopathy claims to be a universal 
and independent system of drugless medicine and bloodless 
surgery. We do not accept the orthodox medical view in regard 
to the curative action of drugs; and we are not at the end of 
our procedure, as the ordinary physician is, when drugs having 
failed the only expedient he can advise is resort to the knife : 
we hold, as I said in my previous letter, that the structural 
integrity and perfect adjustment of the body mechanism is 
the most important single factor in maintaining health, that 
structural derangement is the predisposing cause of disease, 
and that the body itself is the laboratory where the natural 
cure for disease is manufactured. 

It is in this sense, also, that the osteopath has no use for 
materia medica. As an osteopath I can accept almost without 
qualification Dr. Saleeby’s description (in the book named 
above) of the way in which medicines have been used by the 
orthodox school of therapy for the relief of symptoms which 
are even now, as he says, popularly regarded as diseases, though 
most symptoms are in fact (as the founder of Osteopathy, 
Dr. A. T. Still, taught fifty years ago) vital reactions to disease. 
Even to-day students in the ordinary medical schools are required 
to memorise the facts, and the fictions, of hundreds of drugs 
which have no place in modern medicine; and that seems 
to me a sufficient reason why the osteopath—who does not 
believe in the curative properties of drugs and relies upon a 
tadically different technique in the treatment of disease—should 
not be expected to spend much time upon the study of “ materia 
medica.” Modern medicine, in Dr. Saleeby’s sense, has only 
about four or five drugs (practically all of which seem to be 
mentioned in the editorial footnote) which are claimed to be 

specifics * for three or four special diseases ; but we all know 
that the tendency to-day in advanced medical practice is to 
find means of increasing specific natural immunity by the use 
of vaccines instead of seeking to inject substances for killing 
a, in regard to which there was always considerable 
doubt as to whether the guest or the host would be the first 
to succumb. In other words, modern medicine itself now 
on sey what Dr. Still long ago enunciated, that even these 

“ specifics’ require to have their “* ificity ”’ 
supplemented and reinforced by something done by the ey 





itself for itself. But Osteopathy from its inception more than 
half a century ago embodied as a cardinal principle this doctrine 
of the immunologists, and based upon it its characteristic 
technique. 

In claiming that Osteopathy is a complete and independent 
system, I do not mean that as a system it has reached finality 
in the development of its principles and technique. Nor do 
I mean that it repudiates the use of any of the agencies which 
the orthodox physician or surgeon has found valuable. It 
differs from the dominant school of therapy in its fundamental 
theory as to the causation of disease, and in its leading principles 
in regard to treatment. It can be described as a system of 
drugless medicine and bloodless surgery not because it never 
sanctions the use of drugs or surgical operations in any circum- 
stances, but because it rejects drug-therapy and relies upon 
the body's powers of resistance and recovery when all parts 
of the body mechanism are perfectly adjusted. It is a complete 
and independent system in the sense that we believe its principles 
to be universally applicable to all forms and conditions of 
disease and because it has its own etiology, diagnosis, prognosis, 
and treatment based on these principles in opposition to those 
of ordinary medicine. And I contend that those who teach 
and practice the methods of drug-therapy cannot logically teach 
Osteopathy or accept it as anything more than an auxiliary 
form of treatment; and, therefore, I advocate the establishment 
of an Osteopathic Board to regulate its practice, to prescribe 
its standards, and to protect its practitioners, in the same way 
as the Genera] Medical Counci] safeguards the interests of the 
orthodox medical profession, and to protect the public from the 
attention of unqualified and incompetent persons, as well as to 
give us the opportunity of developing our principles and technique 
without interference from any other school of medical thought. 

A categorical answer to your questions is probably not re- 
quired, but I am prepared to say that there are some drugs 
and sera—chiefly those enumerated in the editorial footnote— 
which have been empirically proved to be beneficial in certain 
contingencies. Though I would not personally be averse to 
using them in certain circumstances, I would, in the existing 
state of the law, prefer to advise a patient to have them pre- 
scribed by a member of what is in England the orthodox pro- 
fession. But I am not willing to admit that the administration 
of all the drugs named would be necessary if the osteopath 
had freedom in the use of his methods in such cases from the 
earliest stage. As far as surgery goes I think there is a pre- 
valent misconception as to the osteopathic attitude. We 
osteopaths are taught surgery in our colleges just as faithfully 
as it is taught in English medical schools. We know that 
stone in the bladder, fistula, or mastoid abscess will not yield 
to spinal manipulation—and we recognise that at times the 
surgeon’s knife is a necessity. But we also believe that, 
taken in time, osteopathic treatment would prevent the necessity 
for surgical operation, in a large percentage of cases.—Yours, 
etc., Witrrip A. Srreerter, D.O. 

March 22nd. 


[We had certainly hoped for a rather more categorical answer 
to some of our questions. It seems fairly clear, however, 
from Dr. Streeter’s letter that osteopathy does not claim to be 
in itself a “‘complete” system of therapeutics, and although 
“ drugless”’ does not altogether — the use of drugs. 
In his first letter Dr. Streeter stated that the subject of “ materia 
medica ” (i.e., the production, effects, and uses of drugs) is 
not taught in osteopathic schools. In this second letter he 
suggests that osteopaths “should not be expected to spend 
much time upon the study of “materia medica.” Surely 
between these two statements there is a good deal of difference. 
Everybody knows nowadays, of course, that ninety per cent. 
of the drugs in the Pharmacopeia are practically worthless 
and are rarely or never prescribed by modern physicians ; but 
what of the ceneining ten oy cent. or even five per cent. ? 
Is a budding osteopath taught nothing of these ? 

We gather in that osteopaths do not deny the uses of the 
knife, but at the same time do not profess to employ it them- 
selves. That, it seems to us, is a perfectly rational and proper 
attitude—or at least would be if it were given sufficient publicity. 
We have ourselves no doubt that the osteopaths have certain 
knowledge and skill which orthodox medical practitioners do 
not possess, and that the scope of their peculiar abilities is con- 
siderably wider than the medical profession is inclined to admit. 
But as long as osteopaths claim that their system is “complete” 
we do not see how they can expect to gain general acceptance 
for the claims which they can really substantiate. There is 
surely real danger for the public in the existence of a class of 

ractitioners we profess to deal with every sort of disease, 

ut are not, in fact, qualified to treat or even to di e certain 

forms of disease. Osteopaths often score wonderful successes 

where orthodox medical men have failed, but we have plenty 
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of evidence (in letters which have reached us) that osteopaths 
frequently fail to detect the presence of diseases which do not 
come within the scope either of their training or of their 
experience. That seems to be the crucial point. Medical men 
in general ought certainly to know more than they appear to, 
of the possibilities of osteopathy, but it is still more plain that 
osteopaths ought to have a comprehensive medical training— 
unless they are prepared to define much more accurately and 
more publicly than hitherto the precise limits of the field 
within which they claim to be able to effect cures. 

Dr. Streeter’s concluding sentence seems to us to be beside 
the point; there is no doctor who could not say the same. 
Almost anything can be cured or prevented, by orthodox or 
unorthodox methods, if it is “taken in time,” but as a rule it 
is not; and what the public asks of curative systems is that 
they should deal with facts as they are and not as they might 
be A everybody sought advice at the earliest possible moment. 
—Eb. N.S.] 


THE AGRICULTURAL DISPUTE 
IN NORFOLK 


To the Editor of THe NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Before this letter is in print the National Union of 
Agricultural Workers will have considered what action is to 
be taken as a result of the “strike ballot” by the men of 
Norfolk. It appears very probable that the latter will be in 
favour of an immediate strike, hoping thereby to improve 
their present wage of 28s. weekly to 35s. I doubt very much 
whether any such advance is likely, whether there is a strike 
or not. But I do feel that, if the farmers were prepared to 
increase up to 80s. 6d. or 31s., the disaster of a stoppage during 
the time of sowing and harrowing might be avoided. 

However, both farmers and men are afraid to make a move 
towards peace, for fear of it being considered a sign of weakness. 
A mediator is badly needed. And who more fit and proper 
than the Earl of Leicester, Lord-Lieutenant of the County, 
who is equally respected by both sides ? 

Hoping you will give this letter space.—Yours, etc., 

JouN STEVENSON 
(Prospective Labour candidate, 
King’s Lynn, Norfolk). 


PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS WOMEN 
AND HEALTH INSURANCE 


To the Editor of Toe New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—It may be of interest to add to my letter of March 15th 
that since it was written the actuary’s report on the valuation 
of its funds has been received by the National Union of Clerks 
and Administrative Workers; and as a result proposals are 
shortly to be submitted to the members for a modification of 
the rates of benefit, the effect of which will be to give women 
slightly lower benefits than men in certain age groups, for sickness 
and for unemployment, and to give them rather higher benefits 
in all age groups, for life insurance. 

The examination of this society’s experience discloses the 
fact that, while the women’s mortality rate is more favourable 
than that of men, their liability to sickness and unemployment 
is greater before the age of forty years. The curve in both 
cases (and most notably in the case of unemployment) follows 
the men’s curve fairly closely from age eighteen to age thirty- 
three, starting with a rather greater risk and gradually approxi- 
mating until at the latter age it is, if anything, less than the 
men’s risk, but then rising very sharply till age forty, while the 
men's curve remains steady till that age is reached and there- 
after takes the sharp rise which the women’s curve has just 
ended. After forty the women’s line remains steady or declines. 
After allowing for the fact that the majority of women marry 
before age forty and relinquish clerical employment and member- 
ship of the society (as a rule, though not invariably), the figures 
indicate some considerations of interest to students of sex 
physiology and psychology. As far as sickness is concerned, 
they are supported by the experience of the National Health 
Insurance administration of this society.—Yours, etc., 

FrepD HUGHES 
(National Union of Clerks and 
Administrative Workers). 
Holborn Hall, Gray’s Inn Road, W.C. 1. 


“ AUGUSTAN ” POETS 


To the Editor of THE New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—Many have asked your question, Why are Messrs. 
Benns’ Sixpenny Poets called “ Augustan”? As a lady 


a 


wrote to me, “*One need not be a Maecenas to urchase 
them!” : 

They were to have been “ the Sixpenny Books,” and were 
in type as such. But at the last minute someone 
influential in “the trade” pointed out that people 
never dare to send them to friends if they blazoned their 
vulgar price in this shameless fashion. “ By’r lakin, a parioys 
fear!”’ So Messrs. Benn (I understand) took their staff oft 
other work and set them on dictionaries; another 
containing the same number of letters as “ sixpenny,” hag 
to be found in fifteen minutes. ‘“ Augustan” turned up early 
in the alphabet. 

And, surely, a very good name! The ideal name of a series 
is that which gives the editor such scope that the inclusion 
-of almost any good thing is a relevance. “The World's 
Classics,” the “* Camelot Classics,” the “Scott Library,” the 
“ Augustan Poets ”’—these are excellent names. What is 
Camelot Classic? An Augustan Poet? Or even a World's 
Classic? A “classic” that is read all over the world? Or, 
classic that ought to be read by the whole world, and would 
be read by the whole world if the world knew that it was g 
“classic”? Anyway, a good book. Shall we let it go 
at that? 

I agree as to the need for a similar enterprise to help quite 
unknown poets. Poetry is in a deplorable position. Books 
of verse that get a first-class press sell only three or four 
hundred copies. People will not buy books in which a smal] 
amount of verse is loosely spilt out over many pages. No 
doubt the quality of poetry is concentrated as compared to 
that of a novel (or ought to be), but readers feel that a 7s. 6d, 
novel gives them ten times as much for their money. Further, 
reviews are now suspect. One constantly sees a new book 
enthusiastically received and yet making a quite incommensurate 
reputation for the author. And, surely, this suspicion has 
justification ? My own conviction is that there is a very 
slight core of real belief in many a contemporary reputation, 
You could take twenty men and women of more than average 
cultivation—authors, publishers, reviewers—and each one 
would say enthusiastically the same things about (shall we 
say ?) the poetry of Mr. Thomas Hardy or of Mr. Ralph 
Hodgson—i.e., that the one was a very great poet and the 
other a very fine one. But if they met a vigorous unbeliever, 
only one of the twenty would show fight for his opinion. 
Socrates would have enjoyed himself if turned loose on our 
“literary circles.” It is because we take our literary opinions 
so much at second hand that reputations perish so quickly. 
Twenty years ago Stephen Phillips was receiving praise that 
would be too good for Sophocles; in the review excerpts at the 
end of his books you can read the names of his praisers, many 
of them men who are still reviewing and writing.— Yours, etc., 

Oxford. EDWARD THOMPSON. 


FAITH AND REASON 


To the Editor of Tak New STATESMAN. 

Str,—I notice that Mr. Ellis Roberts, commenting in your 
pages on Mr. Arnold Bennett’s profession of faith, says 
pontifically : ‘It will not do. When a man has once said, 
or even thought, the words: ‘ if there be a God’ or ‘ God is,’ 
he must immediately recognise that the rearranging of the 
party has gone out of his hands.” 

If this phrase means anything at all—which may indeed be 
doubted—it must mean, taken in conjunction with Mr. Roberts’ 
other remarks on the same subject, that anyone who admits 
the possibility of a God must not, on pain of being regarded 
as a (moral) materialist, construct his creed for himself by 
the use of his reason, but must wait for the hypothetical Deity 
to reveal it to him—presumably through the medium of his 
emotions. For all that Mr. Bennett has done to differentiate 
him from the ordinary believer is to apply his reason, and his 
reason alone, to the examination of theological problems, and 
to arrive at conclusions unfavourable to the dogmas of super: 
natural religion. 

Mr. Roberts is of course entitled to hold that the conclusions 
and the method are wrong. But he is surely not entitled to 
assume that they are a sign of a fundamental lack of spiritual 
understanding. Has it never occurred to him that there may 
be people quite as capable as himself of being “ struck all of 
a heap” by the possibilities of the supernatural, who never 
theless consider that such a use of the emotions is not the way 
to arrive at the objective truth about the universe ? (Whether 
this is so in the particular case of Mr. Bennett is not in question 
here, since Mr. Roberts’ indictment is general.) 
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J would not trouble you with these rather elementary remarks 
had I not noticed a general tendency in the literary champions 
of supernatural religion to assume that the views of their 
jes must be due to some defect in their spiritual com- 
j tendency which not only seems to imply a certain 
mental arrogance in those subject to it, but also, which is far 
more important, obscures and misrepresents the real points 
at issue.—Yours, etc., 
Atheneum Club. 
March 22nd. 
[Surely Mr. Ellis Roberts’ phrase means something perfectly 
in and definite. If you once admit the possible existence of 
the omniscient and the omnipotent, it becomes absurd to 
attempt to “arrange the party,” that is, to apply to the 
blem the common standards of human logic. And surely 
it is quite legitimate for the “champions of supernatural 
religion” to assume a defect in the spiritual composition of 
their adversaries. The supernaturalist, whether he follows 
Christ or Buddha, professes to have emotional knowledge of 
God, exactly as the artist has emotional knowledge of beauty. 
Neither can prove his case by reason. The one says: “ If you 
cannot see that this is beautiful you lack wsthetic emotion.” 
The other says: “If you cannot understand the meaning of 
the word ‘God’ you must lack religious emotion.” There is 
‘no question of “‘ mental arrogance” in the one case or in the 
other; and so far from “ obscuring the real points at issue ” 
it seems to us that this accusation of a “ spiritual defect’ in 
the atheist is the only method of making the issue perfectly 
dear.—Ep. N.S.] 


MODERN FRENCH ART 


To the Editor of THE New StaTesman. 

Sm,—Is not your art critic going rather too far when he 
suggests that the French painters of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries “have created art only paralleled by the 
Italians of the Renaissance and by the Greeks’? With all 
respects to such admirable painters as Picasso, Ingres, Monet, 
Cézanne and the rest, it is surely not even fair to them to 
compare their work with that of Leonardo, Titian, Michelangelo 
and Pheidias—beside whom they are mere pavement scrawlers. 
They are better certainly than most of the painters England 
has produced during the same period, but they are not Leonardos, 
and criticism which suggests that perhaps they are cannot be 
founded upon any rational sense of proportion. It is like com- 
paring Wilde to Shakespeare.—Yours, etc., 


LAURENCE COLLIER. 


R. A. B. 


Miscellany 


CONVERSATION WITH AN ANGEL 


HE other day I found myself in a provincial 
town abroad where there was a large cathedral 


church. On the south side of the south- 
western door of this church there was an 
angel quite fifteen feet high. He was carved in stone 
and looked as though he were younger than King John 
of England, but older than St. Louis of France. He 
had bobbed hair and a pleasing but exceedingly 
intriguing smile and he wore a fringe. In his hand 
he held pressed up against his chest (‘‘ stomach ” 
I would have said, were it not for the respect I owe 
him) a large round dial, which was a sundial; and 
rusted gnomon was still there, marking the hours. 
As I stood looking at him he asked me whether I 
could suggest a motto for his sundial, for it had none. 
I said, “ It seems to me a very silly thing to have 
given you a sundial without a motto; since it is 
proper to sundials to have mottoes—sometimes good, 
Sometimes bad—usually bad.” 
He said that he agreed with me, but that the reason 
no motto had been put upon this sundial was that the 
man who had made it could not write, and that was 
why he was such a good artist, “‘ For,” said the angel, 
you must admit that I am extraordinarily well made.” 
— with him, but said that it was no cause 
for se Leo but rather for congratulating the 
artist. To this the angel assented, but not very 














a. I would have gone on to draw a moral 
rom this and have explained to the angel never to be 
roud of any talent whatever, let alone of the mere 
y, even if it were 15 foot high and of stone, because 
such things are gifts. The only things which we can 
fully call our own are our vices, and even of this 
(I told him) scientific men are now in some doubt. 
But he cut me short by asking me again whether I 
had a motto for him. 

I thought a little while and then said to him, “I 
can only give you a motto in English.” Our con- 
versation up to this had been conducted in a simple 
kind of chronicle Latin and in early French: the 
Langue d’Oil. He said that all languages were the 
same to him and that he understood them all. I did 
not believe this. But I gave him his motto, which 
I wrote out on a postcard so as to remember it: 


In sweet deluding lies let fools delight. 
A shadow marks our days, which end in night. 


The angel said it was very pretty—very nice indeed. 

He then said, after a pause, that because I had a sort 
of pronunciation different from what he was used to 
he had not quite caught my meaning. I translated it 
for him into the Language of Oil, whereat he was 
somewhat taken aback and said, “‘ I certainly could not 
have a motto like that! It is un-Christian! You 
must give me another.” 


So I gave him: 
Suns may set and suns may rise, 
Our r eyes 


When their little light is past 
Droop and go to sleep at last. 

With this, the Angel said he would have nothing to 
do. He said it was simply a bad imitation of Catullus 
and that he met Catullus too often to run the risk of 
bad translations of him on his dial. 

I asked him how he could meet Catullus seeing he 
was stuck up on a wall and had not been able to move 
for all these centuries and centuries. He said it was 
the immortal part of him that met Catullus, and I said 
that I could make neither head nor tail of what he 
was talking about ; whereat he began a long discourse 
upon images and their habiting spirits, their dual 
function, the limits of the veneration that should be 
to them, and I don’t know what and all. But 

interrupted him by asking why he had not noticed 
the real disadvantage of the motto, which was, that 
it did not apply to sundials, and that caused him to 
ask me to try again. 

I thought a little while about it as is my custom when 
I compose immortal verse, and produced this : 

How slow the shadow creeps, but when "tis passed, 
How fast the shadows fall: How fast ! How fast ! 

** What was that ?” said the Angel. 

“That was my third motto,” said I proudly. 

“I don’t like it,” said the Angel. “In the first 
place it is not true. In this climate it is well known 
that night comes very slowly; there is a prolonged 
twilight. I watch it out of the corner of ~<. right 
eye every fine evening. You ought to thank Heaven 
that you are of the North. To talk about the night 
“ruining down” is to talk like a nigger.” 

“TI never did say that night ‘ruined down,’” I 
answered. “I wouldn’t dream of using such Drury 
Lane language.” 

“No, but your sort do,” reiterated the Angel, 
“and that was the kind of thing you had in mind.’ 

“* Nor does it matter whether the thing is true or not, 
the point is the poetry,” I retorted. 

“Not in mottoes,” said the Angel. “In mottoes 
the point is the truth, as the butter-merchant said when 
he bought a Peerage and took the motto “ Dieu seul.” 

“Well,” said I, if you don’t like my motto you 
can leave it. I am sorry you should do so because 
it is a very good motto. I know that it is good because 
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I feel at the back of my mind that I copied it from 
somewhere. Verses that are traditional and copied 
from somewhere unconsciously are always better than 
your original sudden uncooked stuff. But if you don’t 
like it, as I say, you can leave it.” 

“T will,” said the Angel. 

“Shall I make you yet another?” I asked, — 
now filled with vanity in spite of my rebuffs, an 
also warming to my work as poets will after the first 
half hour. 

“If you like,” said the Angel without enthusiasm. 

So I again thought for some time, remaining silent 
and attempting to compose. At last he could bear it 
no longer and said “‘ Hurry up.” I told him that it 
was hopeless. I had no more mottoes for sundials. 
In fact he might have seen for himself that I was peter- 
ing out, by the way in which the middle one had not 
fitted in. ‘ Then,” said he, “if you have no more 
mottoes for sundials I have no more use for you and 
I shall not say another word,” nor did he. 

I still addressed him, with irony, with solicitude, 
with insult, with affection, with command: in all the 
seven moods which inflect the Basque vocative. But 
he remained dumb, nobly illustrating the sentiment of 
the psalm In Ezitu, wherein it is thundered out that 
images of stone have mouths, but cannot speak and 
cannot clamour their gutturals. 

I gave it up as a bad job and left him for the night so 
that he might have time to recover his temper; but 
when I went back the next morning before taking 
my train, to see whether he was in a more genial mood, 
he still remained offensively and pig-headedly silent, 
carrying his ironical smile in a fixed, exasperating 
manner which showed me that he knew all about the 
great world. So I left him to it, and was gone. 

I have asked one or two friends who have been in 
the place since. Some say they have spoken with him, 
others say they have not. I believe those who say 
they have not, partly because it makes me proud to 
think I was the only man with whom he exchanged 
words during that long space of seven centuries, 
and partly because, though I know, of course, that 
statues certainly can speak and do so on occasion, 
yet those occasions are exceedingly rare. 

That conversation with an Angel was held nearly 
a month and during all that time I have not been 
able to e up any more mottoes for sundials. 

H. BE..oc. 


Drama 


DOWN ON THE FARM 


R. EUGENE O’NEILL’S Beyond the Horizon, 
M which is now being produced for a short run 
at The Everyman, Hampstead, is a strangely 
weak play. It is all the more glaringly weak for Mr. O’Neill’s 
determination to make it strong. But what is strange 
about it is that the weakness comes in just where one 
might expect that ordinary competence would pull it 
through. One has become quite accustomed to seeing 
plays, weak in their original conception, made tolerable by 
a certain skill in detail. The opposite process is rarer and 
certainly more distressing. 

The central idea of Beyond the Horizon is rather a 
good one. There are two farmer’s sons. One is a farmer 
to the bone, a man who loves farming and is a success at 
it. The other is continually longing to get away. He loves 
books; he is wildly romantic about distant lands; his 
passion is wandering. When the play opens he is just on 
the point of seeing all his desires realised. He is going 
on a three years’ voyage with an uncle who is the captain 
of a sailing ship. At last he will see “‘ the mysterious East,” 
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of which he has dreamed. All those fascinating name: 
Yokohama, Malay, Bombay, Buenos Ayres, are going to 
become real places for him. 

And then a terrible thing happens. There is a y, 
woman with whom, we gather, both the brothers have 
been romantically in love for some time. Both have 
assumed, apparently on very small grounds, that she was 
in love with the elder brother, the farmer. When the 
younger brother in a rather sentimental, but, consider} 
the occasion, natural enough, scene of farewell tells her 
that one of the reasons for his leaving home is that he 
loves her, she bursts into tears and confesses that it 
is him and not his brother that she loves. Thus all the plans 
for the happiness of the two brothers are completely over. 
turned. The wanderer decides to stay at home and marry, 
The farmer, after a terrifically “strong” scene with his 
father, decides to go to sea. 

And of course from that moment everything goes steadily 
and drearily from bad to worse. The father dies and the 
whole responsibility for the farm is thrown on to the 
miserable shoulders of the younger son. Partly owing to, 
his incompetence, and partly perhaps to show her senti- 
mentality (though this in the play remains woefully 
obscure) the wife’s love is turned once more back to the 
elder brother. The elder brother returns and goes away 
again. He has long ago ceased to feel attracted to his 
sister-in-law, and on his return he tells her so. So she is as 
miserable as her husband. The total incompetence of 
the younger brother becomes more and more obvious. 
He becomes poorer and poorer, then he becomes ill, and 
on the elder brother’s final return he dies looking at the 
distant hills and thinking that now at last he will see 
“Beyond the Horizon.” 

Now one can’t help feeling that with surer handling 
there was the making of something here. Square pegs in 
round holes are naturally tragic objects. The trouble 
with Beyond the Horizon is that one is never convinced 
that the square peg’s position was inevitable, and con- 
sequently one’s sympathy is never held securely on the 
object of its first concern. Still worse, one is never sure that 
what is wrong with the peg is its squareness; one suspects 
it more and more of having no shape at ali. Was he ever 
in love with the girl at the beginning, or was he meant to 
be only day-dreaming and then, when the consequences of 
telling his love becomes apparent, weakly unable to break 
the knot? Was she in love with him? Was the elder 
brother in love with her? Was the younger’s failure on 
the farm due to the fact that he was trying to do some- 
thing against the grain, or to a more serious defect in his 
character which would have made him miserable wherever 
he was? One does not know. The author’s mind does 
not seem to have been clear on these points; and if his 
was not, how can ours be? And so our sympathy 
evaporates, and all we are conscious of is watching the 
struggles of a small group of miserable and rather dreary 
people to escape from a mess which may be lifelike but % 
never tragic. Partly this is due to a fatal weakness in 
what are meant to be the romantic scenes at the be 
ginning—if we are to sympathise with the younger brother 
it is of the utmost importance that his romanticism should 
be attractive and not silly—and partly to an obvious 
muddle in the author’s mind about the characters them- 
selves. 

The production does not call for much comment. There 
was the customary trouble with American plays that some 
characters attempted an American accent and some 
not—one was in two minds as to which of them were 
the wiser. For the rest it was competent enough, but 
not more. Whether superlative acting and production 


could have improved the play much is doubtful. 
Rauro WRicsT. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


Y Diary continues : 

M March 28rd.—From the Arabian Nights I learn that 
Allah has especially created an angel in Heaven, who 
has no other occupation but to sing continually the Creator’s 
ises for having given a beard to man and long hair to 
women. Perhaps lately a slightly ironic infection has 
crept into his voice. Last year Arthur Ponsonby wrote 
an amusing and spirited article in The Empire Review, 
called ““A Plea for Bushy Whiskers.” It was clear he 
disliked modern young women’s dress, ethics and deport- 
ment, but he laid the blame upon modern young men, 
tracing back what he most deplored to their lack of virility. 
In the days of bushy whiskers, the quick lifting of three 
inches of skirt prompted the exclamation, “‘ Gad, what an 
ankle!” Now, bare backs and long pink legs were neces- 
sary to rouse even a little interest in the languid male. 
And as regards behaviour, his contention was that in 
proportion as men became effeminate women became 
masculine. His article entertained rather than convinced 
me. We have been pelted for the last ten years with many 
different theories about sex and the part it plays in life. 
The only generalisation upon which I rest with any confi- 
dence—and my own observation has borne it out so com- 
pletely that I don’t know if I read it or discovered it for 
myself—is that, as physiology suggests, human beings 
are a mixture of maleness and femaleness, the proportions 
in which these elements are combined in any particular 
person varying by subtle degrees, and at different periods 
of life. I can’t define elements M and F, so the generalisa- 
tion has not the authority of a scientific one; but as a 
description of facts its plausibility must strike all who have 
the smallest power of observation . . . It has just occurred 
to me that perhaps M and F can only be distinguished in 
regard to their reaction to each other; that other qualities 
which are most often found in association with M’s reaction 
to F and F’s reaction to M then get labelled in language 
as masculine and feminine respectively. (A new idea 
tome. I'll let it stay in my mind on approval. But how 
else can anything be defined except through its function ? 
I shall have to discuss this with someone better informed, 
and with a stronger intellect. I don’t even understand the 
proper meaning of the word “ function ”—only pretend to. 
heavens, have I at my time of life to learn 

mathematics !) 


* + * 


March 24th.—Intellectual diffidence still too oppressive 
to pursue the last train of thought. But I’m on my own 
ground in noting what I have observed—everybody has 
observed. One meets men who seem decidedly what one 
labels as ‘“‘ masculine’ and women who seem decidedly 
“feminine.” Then, there are men with a share of 
F in them and women with a strong admixture of M; 
others (males from the census point of view) with even more 
Fin them than M, and to balance, the Amazonian type of 
woman in whom the M element is strongest. (There seems 
no end to the divisions and sub-divisions.) Outward 
appearance is by no means always an indication of a man’s 
or woman’s place in the scale. I knew a man of genius once 
as hirsute, huge and bluff as the bad robber in The Babes 
tm the Wood; I had not met him three times before I 
perceived that temperamentally he had much in common 
with a scrupulously agitated and tenderly considerate old 
lady. Again I remember another who till he was well over 
thirty had the soft face and graces of immaturity, but 
within him worked and gnawed a virulent combativeness, 
indestructible as a grain of radium, flashing darts of ruthless 
Pluck. I know these two were exceptional men, but not 
very exceptional because in both the outward man was a 
task. Inside the stout policeman who booms with due 
Virility “‘ Move on” may Peat the heart of a small girl. 


* * * 


I see the conclusion towards which I am going. It is 
to talk of men becoming effeminate and women 
mg masculine ; 


in varying degrees large numbers 





always are so. What makes it sometimes seem as though 
there were an unusual number of womanly men or manly 
women about is simply the relaxation of a convention that 
all men and women ought to resemble in tastes, character- 
istics, opinions and demeanour the ultra-type of their nominal 
sex. uring some periods this compulsion is so strong 
that all, except a few to whom it is constant torture to 
conform and the irksomeness of being regarded as freaks and 
pariahs is less, adopt the regulation sex fagade; and 
during every period in some communities it is always strong 
—the school, the regiment, the convent, for example. The 
comic rapidity with which a mild, companionable boy 
would, in rougher days, adopt the manly shibboleths of 
school used to be a standing joke; but no novelist has yet 
done justice to the girlish subaltern who overshoots himself 
in the effort to be virile, but feels most at home in front of 
his dressing-table. So much for the compulsive force of 
this constraining convention ; the imposition of the ultra- 
typeofman. The war relaxed it. The war naturally put a 
high premium upon masculine proclivities. Indeed, they 
were so much in demand that the community was thankful 
to draw upon those nestling in the breasts of women. Ouf! 
what a relief for hundreds of thousands of them! Well, 
after the war they were not going to cramp themselves up 
again behind an all-too-feminine facade. And the commun- 
ity saw that must be so; and the community gave women 
votes, and Parliament passed that measure, the mere 
proposal of which had cost human lives and provoked 
torture, as placidly as if it were a Curate’s Relief Bill. 
Thus the next generation of girls came on to a scene swarm- 
ing with women who preferred to shift for themselves, or 
make a marriage in a fit of common sense like a man, or 
chance, like him, anon-committal relation for the excitement 
of it, or explore the lie of the land dog-wards—without, 
thank you, the protecting arm of an exclusive betrayer. 
Plenty, therefore, in such surroundings to keep debutantes 
of the same F + M temper in countenance. he “* Youn 
Bachelor Girl” arrived, but the languor of the male, if 
am right, had no part in making her. 


* > * 


March 25th.—Modern dresses may be highly ridiculous on 
the old, but charming on the young and quasi-young! How 
amazingly better-dressed is a moon, Soom crowd than any we 
have seen before! This fashion, simple, sensible and 
elegant, leaves less latitude for bad taste than any which 
has preceded it. To follow successfully all others I have 
yet lived through (the poor will ape the rich) required 
money, time and discretion. Not so this one. Few 
women are distinguishable from ladies. Could anything be 
more delightful! It is also almost impossible to distinguish 
any longer at sight between respectable women and those 
who are not—but one can always suspend judgment. 


* * ” 


March 25th.—Read in the train a novel so good that it kept 
me from looking out of the window for nearly three hours: 
Turbott Wolfe, by a new writer, William Plomer (The —— 
Press. 7s. 6d.) It is a story of African colonial life. ere 
is a hard-bitter vigour combined with an individual 
poetical sensibility about it, which make me think (true, I 
read few novels) that it, must be about the best one yet 
published this year. The dying narrator, into whose 
mouth the story and descriptions are put, is a kind of 
thwarted artist, who took up trading with the natives. 
The quality of the narrative is such that labelling him 
as a man of imagination is not the usual imposition. The 
characters are drawn with uncommon definiteness. The 
fascination which the natives exercise over the hero and 
the crass attitude (apprehensive brutality) of the colonials 
(Don’t-care-a-damns, Get-rich-quicklies and Imperial 
Pedants) towards them are well described. At the same 
time the hero discovers that he made a fool of himself in 
being let in for advocating miscegenation as the only way for 
Africa, which is not a white man’s country, to be secured 
to the Africans. The author, by the by, disclaims re- 

nsibility for the opinions of the characters and denies 
that any of them are portraits of living persons. 


AFFABLE Hawk. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Rough Justice. By C. E. Monracue. Chatto and Windus. 


7s. 6d. 
Lolly Willowes, or The Loving Huntsman. By Syivia TOowNSEND 
Warner. Chatto and Windus. 7s. 

Mr. Montague is not exactly the founder of a school, though 
no doubt London and Manchester contain many young men and 
maidens who wish, and try, and fail, to write like him. But, 
if not the founder of a school of novelists, he is the idol of a 
school of thought. He has been chosen as the mouthpiece of a 
certain generous intellectual indignation; among his most 
uncritical admirers are many of the most generous, the most 
intellectual and the most indignant of his contemporaries ; he 
stands not merely for himself, but for a notable portion of what 
may be called the best in our national life. For this very reason, 
it seems a pity to admire him uncritically ; it seems a duty to 
examine his work with some minuteness. 

He is a writer of great courage, frequent brilliance, and obvious 
erudition. But he lacks the specific genius of the novelist. He 
did not always lack it—A Hind Let Loose had grip, consistency, 
spirit and abounding wit ; and there were good stories in Fiery 
Particles—but, as he accepts more and more the réle of denun- 
ciator, he becomes less and less the creator. If one is to judge 
him by his latest, most comprehensive and most ambitious 
work, one must say roundly that he cannot create character. 
There are no people in Rough Justice. We ask for objectivity, 
and are given object-lessons. Every creature points a moral. 
The voice of the censor is audible persistently. ‘“* Judge, that 
ye be not judged,” would seem to be Mr. Montague’s motto. 
With the morality of that attitude I am not concerned; it is 
fatal to the artist. 

Inevitably, the central fault vibrates to the circumference. 
Mr. Montague’s prose, so admirably firm in its finest elaboration, 
is often cheap and often weak. One is startled, on the very first 
page of his new novel, to find: 

Three years had passed since a foot light-heartedly placed on a 
step imperfectly cut on the iced Brenva Ridge of Mont Blanc had 
slipped out of that step. This lapse had extinguished both Molly’s 
parents together. 


Could anything be worse? Nothing could be worse. The 
passage is arch, roundabout, and unendurably cacophonous. 
Yet, within the next few pages, there are passages of an intricacy 
at once harmonious and exact. And yet again, these good 
passages betray the goodness of the essayist rather than of the 
novelist. Mr. Montague is trying to tell us of a husband’s 
mental anguish at the time of the wife’s physical suffering in 
child-birth ; and he succeeds in telling us about Lady Jane Grey 
and Dr. Johnson, about the Great West Road and the Great 
Western Railway. The description of a scene by evocation of 
the past is exquisite, but exquisitely irrelevant. What a moment 
to choose! 

Irrelevance, indeed, is Mr. Montague’s cardinal esthetic fault. 
He has a case to present: it makes him forget that he has a story 
to tell. His characters are dummies, set up to be admired or 
shot at, with the paper labels round their necks. There is the 
good grey Public Man, too pure for public life ; the inarticulate 
and clean-limbed young Englishman, who is to love, apparently in 
vain, and be dreadfully manly and generous about it, until his 
true merits are discovered in the end by a young Englishwoman 
equally clean of limb and almost equally thick of head ; there is 
the good-hearted Cockney who achieves something approaching 
apotheosis through the discipline and comradeship of military 
service. And so on. There are moods profoundly felt and 
vividly rendered. There are scenes described with a power which 
is, alas, too often limited and deflated by preciosity. There is a 
wealth of thoughts and words. There are, I repeat, no people. 

Mr. Montague writes quite frankly—it is a signal illustration of 
his magnificent courage—as a headmaster. He must, for the 
benefit of the boys, call attention to the satisfactoriness of the 
more obvious decencies. The book is full of little touches like 
this : 

While he dressed in his attic room at the club Garth stood up 
manfully, at the sessions of silent thought, for old Wade. Even 
if he had not been old Wade, Garth would have had to make the 
best of him now ; to do anything else would have been scrubby, like 
slating a man who has just left the room, after letting him talk 
and never withstanding him to his face. 

In his social criticism, Mr. Montague is torn. He wants to lay 
the maximum of stress on birth and breeding, and at the same 
time to get in a good word for intellect, in which it is well known 
that birth and breeding are deficient. The hero must be slow- 
witted, or we should scarcely be able to believe he was a gentle- 





—— 


man ; at the same time he must be rich in exquisite appreciations 
and delicate phrases, or he would never help us to despise mere 
gentility. So, in the result, he talks like this—at sixteen |; 
Just think of beds! All their ’stror’n’y tweaky cunning—the 
hotness there is in the blankets, and then sheets to make q little 
quiet coolness, just enough to filter the hotness! And then the 
gorgeous tucking-in dodge to make a warm hole like a tiny yacht’s 
cabin, with coldness outside and scrunchy lumps of ice floati 
down-stream, biffing into each other and making a grinding noise | 
And houses !—topping dodges houses are, the way they let you come 
a few inches off from fearful cold winds and rain, so you can hear 
them whiffling and smelling about, the other side of a wall, trying to 
get you, and you puffickly safe! When it’s stormy at night ] 
often squiggle about in bed with joy, it’s so fine to have a house. 
Besides, the spiffing notion of bringing a very outdoory thing, like 
a fire, right indoors and having crafty contraptions for not letting 
it burn your things or the smoke stufflocate you. 


It is fair to add that “ ’stror’n’y ” and “ puffickly ” and “ stuffio. 
cate” are echoes of baby-talk. But there is far too much baby. 
talk in this book. You must not—how can an artist like Mr. 
Montague have failed to realise this ?—you must not transcribe 
the cooings and gurglings of infants literally, because in the 
literalness they love their reality. There are many things, 
passionate or tender or lovely in themselves, which, if they are to 
be rendered in print at all, must be translated rather than tran- 
scribed. You do not convey into literature the ecstasy of lovers 
by recording their broken whisperings. A foolish syllable may 
mean everything ; in print, it will mean nothing. The ecstasy has 
flown, embarrassment remains. The babe and the lover may 
be—must be—inarticulate : it is the business of the artist not 
to be. But these are the very elements of the novelist’s business, 
Surely Mr. Montague should know them far better than I. 
I cannot conceive how he came to forget them. It is puffickly 
*stror’n’y. It stufflocates me. 

However, sensitiveness has been thus vindicated. Stupidity 
is not enough. We must admit it. But all the harder is it to 
get away with such social reflections as : 

This woman’s bawling about “‘ our” class was a little too much, 
anyhow in this house. When Garths were setting up kings, or 
pulling them off thrones, tow-headed Barbasons were, no doubt, 
herding swine by the Elbe. 


As if it mattered! And as if herding swine were not a much 
better occupation than setting up kings! Nor can one take 
cover behind the theory that the reflection belongs not to 
Mr. Montague but to a character he doesn’t like. For the lineage 
of the Garths is constantly insisted upon, and thrown into 
contrast with briefer pedigrees. Mr. Montague dislikes the 
nouveau riche very much ; he lashes with satire what he takes 
to be vulgarity. But his satire does not get home, because 
pasteboard is indifferent to it. He scornfully denounces types, 
instead of understanding individuals. He portrays a great 
newspaper proprietor of the sort to which he most objects, and 
makes him simply a fool and a coward. But, if you are simply 
a fool and a coward (and after all, nobody is simply so), you will 
most certainly never succeed in becoming a great newspaper 
proprietor. It is the schoolmaster touch again; and satire 
does not work that way. As Mr. Chesterton has finely said: 
“It is impossible to vanquish an army without having a full 
account of its strength. It is impossible to satirise a man with- 
out having a full account of his virtues.” If one wants to see 
how satire should be done, one has only to take one of 
Mr. Montague’s own pet themes—the success of the carpet-soldier 
on the Staff—and remember how Tolstoy treated it. 

Mr. Montague, then, is always teaching ; and yet it is not clear 
what he wants to teach. The narrowness and convention- 
ality of public-school education, moneyed vulgarity—above all, 
war—are his enemies. It is easy to agree with him. But when 
he tells us that his hero and his heroine were “ the two unconscious 
emblems of all that had saved England in war and had now to 
save her in peace,” he tells us nothing, for his hero and heroine 
do not exist. His own word for them is just. They are emblems. 
But emblems cannot breathe or speak or love or marty. 
gathers that it is best to belong to a very old family, to have good 
health, to live cleanly, to be brave and modest. So be it. But 
an old lesson needs new teaching; and the old family distorts 
the picture. 

Infinitely finer is the counter-story, so to call it, of Victor, the 
man too effortlessly successful in peace, who is broken physically 
and morally in war, and finally shot as a deserter. Here is 
tragedy, stark and ghastly; and all Mr. Montague’s power of 
sympathetic narrative is evident in the earlier scenes which 
prelude and predict the catastrophe. But even here, he obscures 
the point by irrelevancies. The human tragedy, and the 
condemnation of the system which can bring about that tragedy, 
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slike depend upon simplicity. God knows, the facts are bad 
qough in themselves. To make the sufferer enslaved to a 
woman who keeps him only for her sexual needs, to make the 
officer who carries out the execution a drunkard and a maniac, 
who gloats obscenely over his disgusting task—all that is over- 
writing, it is aesthetically unnecessary and therefore indefensible, 
it blurs the stark outline of pain. 

One returns to the fact that Mr. Montague is greatly gifted, 
js nobly representative, and has to be taken with the utmost 
seriousness. He has tried to do a thing for which his powers, 
however brilliant, are specifically inept—a thing, moreover, 
beyond the scope of any but the highest genius. He has tried 
to give us a picture of the England of our own times, besieged 
with infelicity, threatened with disaster, and emerging with 
hope. He has tried to show goodness worth while and evil 
contemptible, and to create characters for the showing. He 
has failed, because he cannot create characters, and because 
this central disability has pushed his achievement awry. But he 
has achieved many fine and moving things by the way ; and he 
is to be saluted for the attempt. Respect is better shown by 
analysis than by uncritical acceptance. 

Praise is a briefer matter than dissection. Of Lolly Willowes I 
feel inclined to say little more than: “ Read it!” It has a 
note of airiness and fragility, almost of indolence ; “* You must 
take me or leave me,” it seems to be saying, in its light mocking 
way; yet it is packed with wit, irony, and an exciting charm. 
Sentence by sentence, it drops pearls. Hundreds of writers have 
tried to convey the dazed incredulity with which war was received 
and the deepening gloom which its persistence spread. Miss 
Warner writes : 

They were submerged in the usual quiet summer holidays when 
the war broke out. The parish magazine said: ‘The vicar had 
searcely left East Bingham when war was declared.” 

And again: 

. . . the Willoweses went back to London. Laura had never seen 
London in August before. It had an arrested look, as though the 
war were a kind of premature autumn. 


Is not the contrast there ? 

Her malice is more superficial, but it is right—it creates : 

. . » Marion with the latest news from Sprat, who, being in the 
Soudan, could not dine with his wife. Sprat had had another boil 
on his neck, but it had yielded to treatment. ‘Ah, poor fellow,” 
said Henry. He seemed to be saying: ‘The price of Empire.” 

Do you not see Marion at once, and Sprat—and, above all, 
? 

The plot is simple. Laura, a middle-aged spinster aunt, 
goes to the country to be alone. She is pursued by an eager 
nephew, who takes it for granted that she will in these different 
surroundings go on being primarily an aunt to him. In order 
to drive him away, she sells her soul to the devil and becomes a 
witch. It is the most natural thing in the world: there is no 
fuss about it, there are no ethical intrusions. Miss Warner can 
call up without effort the sights, sounds, smells of the country. 


A lovely book ! 
P. C. KENNEDY. 


THE VISIONARY YEATS 


A Vision. By Witiiam Butter Yeats. Privately printed. 
Werner Laurie. £3 3s. 

It is a truism to say that an artist’s work is part of himself, 
but in the case of Mr. Yeats it is true in a special way. Most 
men, having finished a job, are content to put it aside as done 
with and detached from them, and to turn to something new. 
Mr. Yeats, though he has often spoken of doing so, has never 
quite been able to do this. Whatever he has written remains 
somewhere constantly in his memory, and when he has grown 
out of sympathy with the mood which produced a poem he 
has hankered to make it consistent with his later temper or, 
failing that, to belittle it. Hence the note of satire against 
himself which is frequent in his later poetry ; and hence those 
revisions the protests against which, from those who would 
have him spend his life in repeating Inisfree, moved him to 
write : 

The friends that have it I do wrong 

Whenever I remake a song, 

Should know what issue is at stake : 

It is myself that I remake. 
This habit of “‘ remaking himself,” of living with the whole 
body of his work, or rather of his thought, is responsible both 
for the machinery and the substance of the remarkable book 
m which he has essayed to communicate his “ explanation of 





life.” One of his earliest interests was in mystical philosophy 
and the search to find the truth about the nature of things by 
the curious methods of the alchemists. Out of those studies 
sprang such stories as Rosa Alchemica, The Tables of the Law 
and The Adoration of the Magi ; in which figured two mystical 
philosophers, Michael Robartes and Owen Aherne. Into the 
mouth of Robartes, also, were placed some of the most symbolical 
poems in The Wind Among the Reeds. Much has happened 
to Mr. Yeats since those early studies and those early writings. 
He has turned playwright and plunged into the practical business 
of the theatre. He has become a public man, who, it is said, 
is by no means without influence in the politics of his country. 
In writing he has deserted his old vague and lovely rhythms for 
a plainer and harsher style, and what he has had to say has 
often been correspondingly harsh and even mocking. Neverthe- 
less he ever and again returns to the garden of the Alchemical 
Rose, and it is still probably his most congenial haven. Michael 
Robartes has quite recently reappeared in his verse, and to the 
collection of his Later Poems he appended the following note 
(dated 1922), which is of great interest in connection with this 
new book of his: 

Years ago I wrote three stories in which occur the names of 
Michael Robartes and Owen Aherne. I now consider that I used 
the actual names of two friends, and that one of these friends, 
Michael Robartes, has but lately returned from Mesopotamia 
where he has partly found and partly thought out much philosophy. 
I consider that John Aherne is either the original of Owen Aherne 
or some near relation of the man that was, and that both he and 
Robartes, to whose namesake I had attributed a turbulent life 
and death, have quarrelled with me. They take their place in 
a phantasmagoria in which I endeavour to explain my philosophy 
of life and death, and till that philosophy has found some detailed 
exposition in prose certain passages in the poems named above 
may seem obscure. To some extent I wrote them as a text for 
exposition. 

A Vision is the promised “ detailed exposition” of the 
philosophy which Robartes found in his wanderings, partly 
in the Speculum Angelorum et Hominorum (sic) of a certain 
Giraldus, a sixteenth century book printed at Cracow, and 
partly in the traditions of the Judwali tribe of Arabs handed 
down from one Kusta Ben Luka. All this is explained in an 
introduction by Owen Aherne, in which he describes his meeting, 
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after thirty years, with Robartes, their talk of their old relations 
with Mr. Yeats and their quarrel with him, and Robartes’s 
decision, nevertheless, to ask him to write a commentary on 
his manuscripts ; although Aherne objects that “ you will give 
them to a man who has thought more of the love of woman 
than of the love of God.” The introduction is followed by a 
dialogue-poem (Robartes and Aherne the speakers) reprinted 
from Later Poems and another note by Aherne. 

It is clear that these two inventions of his have become very 
real figures to Mr. Yeats, and it may be conjectured (for it is 
no use pretending that one can do more) that they stand for 
the self and the anti-self of which he wrote in that attractive 
but obscure little book, Per Amica Silentia Lunae, in which 
the philosophy of A Vision is adumbrated. 

To paraphrase that philosophy in a small space would hardly 
be possible. Its cardinal point is the division of incarnate man 
into four faculties: the Will, the Creative Mind, the Body of 
Fate, and the Mask. 

By Wiil is understood feeling that has not become desire because 
there is no object to desire . . . an energy as yet uninfluenced 
by thought, action, or emotion. . . . By Mask is understood the 
image of what we wish to become, or of that to which we give our 
reverence. . . . By Creative Mind is meant intellect . . . all the 
mind that is consciously constructive. ... By Body of Fate is 
understood the physical and mental environment, the changing 
human body, the stream of Phenomena as this affects a particular 
individual, all that is forced upon us from without, Time as it 
affects sensation. 


“The Will and Mask are predominately Lunar or antithetical 
the Creative Mind and the Body of Fate predominately Solar 
or primary.” They affect one another according to their 
respective positions in the Phases of the Moon. There are 
true and false Masks, true and false Creative Minds, perfections 
and automatonisms, discords, oppositions and contrasts, cones 
and gyres. All this and much more Mr. Yeats explains with 
elaborate precision, studying the character of man, often with 
reference to actual persons, living or dead, under each of the 
twenty-eight phases at which Will may be; applying his 
doctrine also to historical epochs ; illustrating his theses with 
mathematical figures. 

It is a dark and difficult study, and many readers will be 
content to take the author’s advice, leave the ‘“‘ Great Wheel ” 
alone, and “ dip here and there in the verse and into my com- 
ments upon life and history.”” They will come with delight 
upon the beautiful and lucid sonnet, Leda. But no one interested 
in Mr. Yeats should altogether ignore a book which, if as an 
explanation of life it is as bewildering as life itself, does at 
any rate out of its very darkness throw a certain light on one 
of the most curious minds of our time. 


LORD CURZON’S CASTLES 


Bodiam Castle, Sussex: a Historical and Descriptive Survey. 
By the Marquis CurzON oF KEDLESTON, K.G. With 
Illustrations, Plans and Diagrams. Cape. 30s. 

This imposing book is worthy of its author and its subject. It 
is a large quarto volume, printed in “ English” type, bound 
im garter-blue buckram, and beautifully illustrated. In his 
later years, Lord Curzon collected castles as other men collect 
pictures and furniture ; and Bodiam especially he loved with a 
* boyish passion.” In his will, he left it (and Tattershall) to 
the nation: 

At one time I contemplated restoring, in the sense of rebuilding, 

a portion of the interior of the Castle, and making it again practicable 

for residence, and I had plans prepared for the purpose. But on 

reflection I felt that a new gem does not usually do honour to an 
old setting; I realised that while gaining something I should 
sacrifice more; I remembered what Viollet-le-Duc had done with 

Pierrefonds and in a lesser degree with Carcassonne; and I desisted 

from what would have been an interesting architectural experiment, 

but might easily have degenerated into an archaeological crime. 

Perhaps in preserving and dedicating the remains of the Castle to 

the public for all time and in writing this book about their history, 

I may have rendered a rather better service both to sentiment and 

to learning. 

The book, therefore, is part of Lord Curzon’s bequest to the 
nation. Public interest may eventually extort a cheaper 
edition ; but for the present anything Jess sumptuous would 
clearly be an impropriety. 

Bodiam is a place apart, and, though perhaps the most perfect 
building of its kind in the country, has eluded popular attention, 
and its very history is evanescent and thin. No famous poet 
has sung its beauties (except the anonymous author of Bodiam 





Castle, A Poem in Siz Cantos, published in 1818, and 
noted by Lord Curzon); no great artist has painted its majestic 
solemnity. Mr. Kipling has adopted the name of Dal i 
(its builder), but has not made use of the castle itself, 


Yet ever and anon a trumpet sounds 

From the hid battlements of eternity ; 

Those shaken mists a space unsettle, then 

Round the half-glimpséd turrets slowly wash again. 


Many of us in our youth have thought that a fortified castle 
complete with moat was the most desirable residence which 
this world could provide; and it is evidence of Lord Curzon’, 
persistent youthfulness that he should have lived to realige 
such a dream. For the romantic—and Lord Curzon was cer. 
tainly romantic—Bodiam is perfect. It is a square castle, 
towered and crenellated, rising straight out of a broad moat or 
lake. Oak-trees fringe the banks of the lake ; white and yellow 
water-lilies float on its smooth surface; a pair of swans glide 
among the lilies; jackdaws chatter round the grey towers, 
and rooks caw from their nests in the high elms near by. To 
the southward, the valley opens out along the winding Rother 
towards Rye and the sea. It is a scene from an Arthurian 
romance : 

So they looked before them and saw a castle that was seated 
in the plain without the forest, and they saw that it was set in 
right fair meadow-land and was surrounded of great running 
waters and girdled of high walls, and had within great halls with 
windows ... The knights draw rein and look at this marvel. 
“* Lords,” saith the damsel, “‘ Now may ye see the Castle of Great 
Endeavour. Messire Gawain and Lancelot, draw you back, and 
come not nigher the archers, for otherwise ye be but dead men.” 

(High History of the Holy Graal.) 


Bodiam Castle dates from 1386, when Richard II. granted 
a licence to Sir Edward Dalyngrigge to “ construct and make into 
a Castle his manor-house of Bodyham, near the sea, in the 
County of Sussex for the defence of the adjacent country and 
the resistance to our enemies.” This was nine years after the 
French had landed at the mouth of the Rother and had burned 
Rye ; so the fortification of Bodiam must have been part of the 
Government’s scheme for home defence. Dalyngrigge did 
more than fortify his manor-house, he built a brand new castle, 
combining every up-to-date comfort with the latest ideas in 
military architecture. These ideas came from France, perhaps 
from the castle of Derva]l near Nantes, where he had served 
under Sir Richard Knollys, perhaps from Villaudrant, near 
Bordeaux. 

Lord Curzon disposes completely of the theory that Bodiam 
was never lived in; evidence from the structure itself, evidence 
from finds, and research into records all prove the contrary. 
The castle passed from the Dalyngrigges to the Lewknors, 
and from them eventually to the Tuftons (Earls of Thanet). 
Lord Thanet sold the estate for £6,000 to Nathaniel Powell 
in 1644; and in 1864 it was purchased by the late Lord Ash- 
combe (then Mr. Cubitt) for about £5,000. Lord Curzon acquired 
it in 1917. 

When did Bodiam cease to be used as a habitation? Lord 
Curzon doubts whether the Lewknors, who had many mansions, 
ever lived there at all permanently, but relics have been found 
of sixteenth-century occupants. It was certainly uninhabited 
by Lord Thanet’s time; and it was probably “ slighted,” i-., 
rendered useless for defence after the civil wars and in accordance 
with the general policy of the Parliament. But the legend 
that Waller was responsible for the “slighting” is dismissed 4s 
impossible. 

Lord Curzon’s excavations and restorations occupied fifteen 
months, during which time a staff of from twenty to thirty 
workmen was continuously employed. The moat was drained 
and the mud beneath it was cleared out. This revealed the con- 
struction of the original bridges which led to the main gateway, 
not in a straight line as now, but with a right-angled turn halfway 
across the moat. ‘“ The defences of the castle consisted of three 
drawbridges, two fortified outworks or Barbicans, three port- 
cullises and three doors—a multiplication of barriers without 
parallel, as I believe, in any English castle of similar size oF 
shape.” The well was also discovered in the drum-tower 
near the kitchen. Lord Curzon has satisfied himself as to the 
internal arrangement of the castle, the location of the chapel, 
the lord and lady’s bedroom, the solar, the audience chamber, 
the banqueting-hall, the buttery, the kitchen, the retainers 
hall, the servants’ sleeping-quarters (“no fireplace at all and 
only a single light window in the curtain-wall ”’) and the servants 
kitchen: 

Existence there may have been cold and cheerless according 
to our conceptions ; we could hardly contemplate such a life our 
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THE ETHICS 
OF THE 
REVELATIONS* 


CONFLICTING VIEWS 


DAILY MAIL 
“The disease of publishing pri- 
vate and confidential conversa- 
tions has now reached [this] 
pitch.” 

SPECTATOR 
“The Papers as a whole give 
strong proof that the almost un- 
limited credit in the way of 
confidence which was given by 
our statesmen to House during 
the war was never misused.” 


TIMES 

“He succeeded in winning, to 
an exceptional degree, the con- 
fidence of men of all countries 
with whom he had to do. This 
confidence gave him peculiar 
opportunities for gaining in- 
formation. We must suppose 
that permission has been received 
for the publication of the docu- 
ments and records, for otherwise 
this prompt revelation of what 
was said at private luncheon and 
dinner party talks, to say nothing 
of highly confidential letters, 
would make similar frankness 
very difficult in the future.” 
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the discretion of Colonel House.” 
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selves. But seeing that it was the end of the 14th Century, in the 
days of the second Richard, that the Castle was built, and that its 
features represented, not the splendour or luxury or wealth of a 
powerful Court, but only the mode of living of a well-to-do and 
prosperous Knight, settling down at home after the wars, and 
contemplating a life in which sport and enjoyment were still 
not untinged with risk, it is in my opinion remarkable that so high 
a standard of amenity should have been provided for and maintained. 
I hope that the Castle may long survive as a relic—perhaps, even 
in its ruins, the most perfect that still exists—of English society 
in the feudal age. 


If the castle were to be swallowed by an earthquake, it 
eould, we believe, be reconstructed from this most competent 
and detailed account. But, with all its detail, the book is 
eminently readable. It will take its place as an essential 
contribution to the history of medieval architecture and social 
customs; and, in the first chapter alone, where Lord Curzon 
in a sweeping and masterly manner reviews the whole subject 
of castles from Dunrobin to the Dead Sea, he has cemented the 
substructure of all future research in the same way as he cemented 
the actual foundations of Bodiam. 

The monograph is the first of a series of five which Lord 
Curzon had planned and largely executed before his death. 
“His astounding energy enabled him to devote to this task long 
hours of labour and research, and the material which his scholar- 
ship and persistence have amassed is almost overwhelming.” 
It is hoped subsequently to edit some or all of the other volumes. 


A TALE OF CHARITY 


In Darkest London. 
Paul. 5s. 


Mrs. Chesterton has made an investigation of a unique kind. 
She wished to know what the underworld of London, the world 
of the really destitute, was like for women. Many people have 
wished to know this and have sought to find out, partly by 
visiting shelters and rescue homes and so on, and partly by 
attempting to hobnob with the destitute class on what might 
be called a “ coffee-stall”’ basis. But Mrs. Chesterton realised 
that that world was not to be known by any such means, and 
that to understand it she must herself become part of it. So 
she put on old clothes, left her home without a penny in her 
pocket and became for a few weeks “ Annie Turner ’—a penniless 
woman from the provinces, who was a really good cook but had 
no references. The lack of references made it utterly impossible 
for her to get even the offer of a domestic job in any part of 
London, although she registered at every Labour Exchange she 
came across. She played the game, that is to say, she never 
fell back either upon her friends or upon her own private re- 
sources, and it was only after some days of absolute destitution 
that she discovered that she was a good saleswoman, and could 
sometimes persuade men to give her sixpence or even a shilling 
for a box of matches, and thus earn enough to pay for some hot 
coffee and a bed in a common lodging-house. She slept in casual 
wards and doss-houses and Salvation Army shelters, and on one 
occasion walked the streets all night, because although she had 
two or three shillings in her pocket it was a Saturday night and 
the shelters were all full and she could find no one to let her 
have a bed. After thirty-six hours on her feet she at last suc- 
ceeded in getting a fivepenny doss. 

The knowledge which Mrs. Chesterton acquired in this way 
is not only of unusual interest, but of real importance. She 
discovered that the accommodation available in London for 
women with little or no money is miserably inadequate. A man 
can always find a bed—especially since the war—but a woman 
often cannot, even though she is ready with her shilling or 
eighteenpence. The provision made by the Poor Law Mrs. 
Chesterton found tolerable, and formed a high opinion of the 
kindness of the Poor Law officials she came in contact with ; 
but she almost instantly acquired that intense fear and hatred 
of “State” institutions which, according to her account, is 
universal amongst the very poor. She was not ill-treated in the 
casual ward, but the cell she was given seemed like a coffin, 
and the door was locked and the result was a sort of hysterical 
panic, so that ever thereafter she would rather freeze on the 
Embankment than face such an institution again. And that, 
she assures us, is the normal attitude of the destitute—and it is 
not perhaps so very difficult to understand. 

By two things in particular she was deeply impressed. The 
first was the chivalry of the men and the kindness of the women 
in the down-and-out class which she had joined. Once she was 
robbed by a female fellow-sufferer, but what she received in real 


By Mrs. Ceci. CuesTerTon. Stanley 
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charity from women as destitute as herself far outweighed that 
single misfortune. The dirt was the worst thing; it was im. 
possible to get away from dirt, and terribly difficult to keep 
even tolerably clean oneself—difficult even to care—when the 
desire for food and warmth and sleep outweighed everything 
else. The second thing with which Mrs. Chesterton was par. 
ticularly struck was the genuine charity of the Salvation Arm 

—in contrast with, for example, the Church Army. In Salvation 
Army Homes and shelters no questions were asked. Help was 
offered and given simply because it was obviously needed and 
without any sort of inquiry as to whether this or that was 
a “deserving”? case—without also any attempt to discuss 
private affairs or offer gratuitous advice. There were prayers 
but no prying, hymns but no moral exhortations—above all, 
no condescension. Indeed Mrs. Chesterton's story of her treat- 
ment in Salvation Army shelters offers a quite wonderful picture 
of true Christian charity, such as we did not know existed in 
London—and would, we suppose, be utterly condemned by the 
stalwarts of the Charity Organisation Society, to whom relief 
without strict inquiry is anathema. 

We hope that Mrs. Chesterton’s book will be very widely 
read. It is in itself a wonderfully fascinating account of the 
underworld of flower-sellers and match-sellers and fifth-rate 
prostitutes ; but beyond that it presents a most powerful plea 
for real charity and for the provision of decent sleeping places 
for destitute women. The cost of all the reforms which Mrs, 
Chesterton proposes would be quite trifling, and there should be 
no difficulty in raising the necessary funds. But how to exercise 
the C.O.S. demons of inspection and institutionalism and com- 
pulsory “reformation ”’—that is the difficult problem. We can 
at any rate commend this book to the attention of everybody. 
If they can understand they will understand, if they cannot 
they will not ; but in any case they should be intensely interested. 


COMPARATIVE RELIGION 


The Attributes of God. By Lewis Ricuarp Farne.t, Rector 
of Exeter College. Clarendon Press. 12s. 6d. 

These are the Gifford Lectures for 1924—1925; they are 
fortunate in their subject, and they come to us under the aegis 
of a great authority. For Dr. Farnell found that his theme, 
although expressly mentioned in the terms of the Foundation 
by Lord Gifford, had never been directly or exhaustively treated 
by any of his predecessors in the Lectureship, and it opened the 
door widely to one of the most competent discussions of Com- 
parative Religions that we have read. We are in the hands ofa 
master throughout. Mastery always implies ease of treatment, 
and this very ease might at the outset give a passing impression, 
to those unaware of Dr. Farnell’s supreme credentials, for his 
choice of his wide and intricate subject that the tide of thought 
on which hé was launching them was not so very deep after all. 
Presently we are made aware that under us lie unplumbed 
reserves of research and knowledge. The difficulty becomes 
that of pointing out distinctive problems of reflection and 
speculation suggested by these pages. But we must at least 
make the attempt. 

Take then anthropomorphism, which was the Judaic religion, 
as well, though not so vividly as, the Hellenic. Was there a 
theriomorphic stage—the deity pictured under animal forms— 
prior to it, and if so, what were the advantages and disadvantages 
of the two conceptions? The modern mind would hasten to 
put theriomorphism on an altogether lower stage. But consider 
practical results. If God be pictured in human form, then wrath, 
jealousy, sex-impulses, and finally sacrifice, the deity having 
human needs, inevitably emerge as consequences. Christianity 
itself has not escaped wholly from the shadow of some of these, 
in spite of the protests of its prophets and philosophers. Sacri- 
ficial ideas survive in our theology, and the death of Christ 
is viewed as an atonement to some ill-defined aeonic wrath. 
Goddess-worship has had its influence on popular imagination, 
as evidenced in the cult of the Virgin; the value of the thought 
of God as pure Spirit, indeed, has never been realised in popular 
religion. 

We come thus to the weighing of the merits of polytheism and 
monotheism. Polytheism is probably the earlier idea, for 
fetichism, animism and ancestor-worship prevailed with the 
weakness of the primitive mind. But again—which of the two 
conceptions produce in practice the happier results? The answer 
is not so certain as might be anticipated. Polytheism is con- 
sistent with immoral elements, it is true, and admits demono- 
logy, while it is adverse to the idea of cosmic unity. On the 
other hand, it interfused the whole of human life with religion, 
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and filled it with delight in the world of nature. And then Dr. 
Farnell makes a singular point, one, however, we believe, veri- 
fied by history. Monotheism is naturally and terribly productive 
of intolerance. The one tribal God must prevail, as, later, must 
the one universal God. The histories of Judaism, of Islam, of 
Christianity itself bear out his contention. But of Christianity 
he has this to say: it is not strictly monotheistic. It cannot be. 
Lesser intellects will never comprehend the Athanasian meta- 
physic; the personification of the Logos, the vaguer personi- 
fication of the Spirit, and of the moral attributes of God, tend 
to a semi-conscious polytheism, denying its own existence if 
challenged, but for ever there. 

We can but indicate here some further features in a remarkable 
and courageous book. Such are Dr. Farnell’s caustic note on 
the penalising of wrong belief; his acute observation that we 
cannot intellectually endure such pacifism as Tolstoy’s, which 
might result in the actual extirpation of religion itself; and his 
final examination of the theories of William James and of 
Rashdali concerning a finite God. He leans to a limitation of 
the power rather than of the wisdom or goodness of God, and 
to a cosmic duality which, however opposed to the idealist 
monism of modern philosophy, is—if a sin of thought—occasion- 
ally committed by its most ardent opponents. The working 
out of a perfect monism is in fact an insoluble task for the 
intellect, given the facts of the world-problem. ‘“* But the 
intellect is always refusing to abdicate,” and the last chapter 
of the book is a fascinating piece of argument. 


BRUMMAGEM GOODS 


The English Brass and Copper Industries to 1800. By Henry 
Hamitton. With an Introduction by Sir William Ashley. 
Longmans. 18s. 

As our economic historians discover that British industry has 
a long continuous history going back a great while before the 
Industrial Revolution, they begin assiduously to search for the 
records of it. Mr. Ashton has written of the iron and steel trades, 
Mr. Lloyd of the cutlery trades, Professor Heaton of wool, Pro- 
fessor Daniels of cotton, Mr. Gill of linen—and now we have Dr. 
Hamilton’s big volume telling the story of the trades which did 
most to raise Birmingham from insignificance to affluence. The 
settlement of the brass and copper industries in Birmingham 
does not, indeed, go back beyond the eighteenth century, and a 
great deal of Dr. Hamilton’s book deals with other districts. 
But in the eighteenth century, we see them gathering to their 
chosen home, and taking new shape at the hands of the Midland 
manufacturers and merchants. 

Dr. Hamilton’s story begins away back in Elizabethan times, 
with the Mines Royal and its sister manufacturing company. 
He tells again the story, garnered originally by Mr. W. G. Colling- 
wood, of the German copper miners in the Lake District, and adds 
thereto, from Professor Scott’s researches into early joint stock 
companies and from his own study of the State Papers, a woeful 
account of the finance and management of the Mines Royal, 
with Cecil and Leicester among its shareholders and Haug and 
Co., of Augsburg, the great international financiers, as its prin- 
cipal backers in the early years. This part of Dr. Hamilton’s 
study is not novel; but it is well put together, and makes a 
very graphic account of an aspect of Elizabethan capitalism 
which has still hardly found its way into the text-books of 
economic history. 

Even more interesting, as well as more original, than these 
earlier chapters is the account of eighteenth century develop- 
ments. We find the smelters combining to keep down the price 
ofthe raw materia] at the expense of the Cornish miners. Then 
we find Matthew Boulton, interested through his concern with 
Watt’s steam-engine in the prosperity of the mines, helping to 
form a combine of the mineowners to deal collectively with the 
smelters. We see this combine breaking down both from its own 
inefficiency and because of the superior efficiency of Williams of 
Anglesey, a very typical capitalist figure of the time, concerned 
in both mining and smelting. Williams at length got control of 
the Cornish as well as the North Wales output, and acted in 
close association with the smelters as virtual dictator of the 
copper industry. Thus we see the Birmingham manufacturers, 
disliking the control of their raw material, combining on a kind 
of co-operative basis to enter the raw copper and brass-making 
trades in order to secure their own supply. 

All this section of the book will make startling reading for 
anyone who supposes that trusts and combines, interlocking 
directorates, and vertical integration of industry are modern 
phenomena unknown to earlier generations of business men. 





Put Dr. Hamilton’s account side by side with Dr. Levy's 
(in Monopoly and Competition) of the Newcastle Coal Vend, and 
you get a very modern picture of capitalist combination in the 
extractive industries. We have been too prone to think of early 
capitalism in terms of the cotton trade. Books like this of Dr 
Hamilton’s are a most valuable corrective. 7 
It is not, probably, Dr. Hamilton’s fault that the sections of 
his book which deal with wages and working conditions are 
somewhat disappointing. It is exceedingly difficult to get 
material bearing on those points, or to make sense of such 
materials as are available. Dr. Hamilton has done his best with 
what he has been able to get—in fact, he has written a scholarly 
book which is a really valuable addition to economic literature, 


RUSSIAN LITERATURE 


Modern Russian Literature. By Prince D.S. Mirsky. Oxford 
University Press. 2s. 6d. 


It would be difficult to imagine a book of the kind better done 
than Prince Mirsky’s little manual. It contains all the facts and 
dates which even the most ignorant could require, and ap 
astonishing amount of illuminating criticism in a small space. 
Prince Mirsky has the art, not only a rare one, but a very valuable 
one, in the case of a literature with which few foreigners can hope 
for more than a very partial acquaintance at first hand, of con- 
veying the quality of a writer to those who have not read a word 
of him as, for instance, in the case of Fet, an important figure, 
“among the four or five greatest Russian poets,” but practically 
unknown to English readers who have no Russian. From the 
page which he devotes to him can be gathered a really distinct 
impression of what his poetry is like: 

His later poetry is more severe. It breathes the “ rarefied 
atmosphere” he loved to speak of. It is pure poetry, without 
a single drop of non-poetry in it, and like pure gold is somewhat 
difficult to handle. It may almost be compared with the “ pure 
poetry ” of Mallarmé, but a rural, country-gentlemanly, and very 
Russian Mallarmé. 


That passage illustrates another of the author’s gifts, the gift of 
happy comparison. It is a critical tool which can be over-used, 
but in such a book as this it is appropriate and helpful. Where 
one can test his comparisons they are always apt: 


As for Marcel Proust, though he gives his people absolute reality 
and personality, he does not give to his figures that solidity which 
Tolstoy gives to his. Proust’s figures are animated nebulae; 
Tolstoy’s have the toughness of human beings. 


His contrast of the pessimism of Turgenev with that of Hardy is 
equally to the point. 

Clearly Prince Mirsky is well-read in many literatures, and has 
a wide culture which gives his judgments balance and catholicity. 
Yet perhaps the chief value of his book lies in the fact that it is 
by a Russian; for, after all, the domestic valuation ofa literature 
is the one which has the best right to be taken as the normal. 
Foreign values, especially if they are based on translations, are 
bound to be to some extent a matter of chance. Few English 
people, for example, know much about Pushkin. They take him 
for granted, regard him as a venerable ancestor who has been 
left in the background by the great men who followed him. But 
that is not the Russian view: 

Pushkin is the greatest name in Russian literature. He is more 
than that to the Russian mind: he is the impersonation and the 
purest essence of poetry ; he is also what Goethe is to the Germans 
and Dante to the Italians—the ideal incarnation and symbol of 
national civilization. 


It is possible, of course, to dissent from some particular 
verdicts, as that The Oppressed and Insulted is “* probably the 
least good ” of Dostoevsky’s books or that Chekhov's Ivanov is 
a failure. But one dissents with diffidence, for nearly always 
Prince Mirsky is so obviously right. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


A Home and Children. By Mapetine Linrorp. Parsons, 7s. 6d. 

When this story opens the year is 1890 and we see Margaret Aylwin, 
the girl-wife of a Cheshire rector, unpacking her travelling trunk 
in her new home; when it closes the year is 1924, and she is packing 
the same trunk to leave the rectory for ever. During the intervening 
years she has known joy and sorrow, has seen her husband turn from 
human lover to saintly ascetic, has loved and been loved by another 
and saner man, yet has remained true to her marriage vows, has 
borne children, has lost one son in the war, has seen the other married, 
has lost one daughter in a convent, and another in a mésalliance 
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NOTRE CCEUR. 


By GUY DE MAUPASSANT. Translated into English. 
Uniform Library Edition of the Works of Guy de 
Maupassant. Each 7/6 net. 


THE MARRIAGE OF LOTI (Rarahu). 


By PIERRE LOTI. Translated by Ciara Bett. Uniform 
Library Edition of the Works of Pierre Loti. Each 
10/6 net. 


BIOGRAPHY FOR BEGINNERS. 
By E. C. BENTLEY (author of “Trent's Last Case”). 


Illustrated by G. K. Cuesterton. A new edition. 
6/- net. 
THE ENGLISH CASTLES. 

By E. B. DD AUVERGNE. A new edition, embodying the 
results of the latest antiquarian research. Printed on 
fine antique laid paper and fully illustrated. Fools- 
cap 4to. 21/- net. 

THE CATHEDRALS AND CHURCHES OF 

ITALY. 


By T. FRANCIS BUMPUS. With eight illustrations in 
colour and 71 half-tone plates. Royal 8vo. 31/6 net. 


i 


30 NEW BRIDGE STREET, E.C. 4. 
Please send for Illustrated Catalogue. 








2 notable new books 


Milestones 


(Illus. 24/- net.) 


» THE MARQUIS OF HUNTLY 


Although the author has seen nearly eighty mile- 
stones, he retains all the ardour of youth in 
recounting his experiences at Court, in the House 
of Lords, as the Lord Rector of a Scottish 
University, in the hunting field, and as Chief of 
the widespread House of Gordon. A book which 
forms an invaluable picture of a vanished era. 


(Ready shortly.) 











An Adventurous Journey 


t» MRS. ALEC TWEEDIE, 


F.R.G.S., F.R.C.1. 


(Large, handsome vol., with numerous illus. in 
colour and black-and-white. 24/- net.) 


Mrs. Alec Tweedie, whose previous books include 
“Mainly East” and “ Thirteen Years of a Busy 
Woman's Life,” has justly earned for herself the 
title of the world’s greatest traveller. She 
writes in an e ing style, and tells of a 
remarkable and dangerous journey in Russia, 
Siberia and China. 


HUTCHINSON & Co. 
(Publishers) Lid., Paternoster Row 

















OPEN COURT COMPANY. 


THE 
IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS. 


PLURALIST PHILOSOPHIES OF ENGLAND AND 
AMERICA. 


Jean Want. Translations by Frep Rotuwett. A careful study 
the philosophies advocated by leaders of idealistic monism as 

eongasell with the pluralist theories of leading pragmatists. 
24 pp. Cloth. 12s. 6d. net. 





FORMAL LOGIC. 
By Avucustus De Morcan. A reprint of this emgertent. work, 
which has long been out of print. = by Prof. A. E. Tayzor. 
392 pp. Cloth. 12s, 6d. net. 


THE CALCULUS OF VARIATIONS. 
The Carus Mathematical Monographs—I. By Prof. Grrsert Ames 
Buss, of the Chicago University. 189 pp. Cloth. 10s. net. 


EXPERIENCE AND NATURE. 
The Paul Carus Foundation kavture—<, ms Prof. Joun Dewey. 
pp. Cloth. 15s. net. 


SUBSTANCE AND FUNCTION AND ENGSTEDTS THEORY 
OF RELATIVITY. 
By Ernest Casstrer. Translated from the German by W. Curtis 
Swasy. An investigation of the function of the Concept in its 
relation to the entire field of exact science. 


465 pp. Cloth. 18s. net. 

LA GEOMETRIE. 
By Rene DesCartes. French-English edition. Translated by 
arcta LatuaM, with an introduction by Davip Evcexs Smiru. 
Contains reproductions Son the original French edition published 
in June, 1637. Cloth. 17s. 6d. net. 


DE VRIES, HUGO, Intracellular Pangenesis, 
clading a paper on Fertilisation and Hybridisation. Translated 
. Stuart Gacer. 15s. net. 


wees AND VARIETIES. 
a origin by mutation. With portrait. Second edition, revised. 
ed by D. Teecibeveas. 25s. net. 


THE OPEN COURT MAGAZINE. 
Monthly, 1s. net. 9s. 6d. per annum (post free). 


THE MONIST. 

= Quarterly Journal devoted to the Philosophy of Science. 
. Gd. met. 13s. 9d. per annum (post free). 

THE orast for January is a special number devoted to the work of 
the late Prof. James Ward, nglish Philosopher, Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge (1875), Gifford Lecturer at Aberdeen (1895-7), 
and at St. Andrews (1908). It contains a frontispiece portrait, 
together with one of the last articles which he wrote. 


BS Please send for our new Illustrated Catalogue. 








149 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 








P. S. KING & SON, LTD. 


BANKING POLICY AND THE PRICE LEVEL: 
An Essay in the Theory of the Trade Cycle. 


By D. H. ROBERTSON, M.A., Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, Lecturer in Economics in the 
University of Cambridge. 
Crown 8vo. 106 pp. Cloth, 5s. 
The purpose of this book is to examine critically the doctrine 
that the Trade Cycle is due to purely monetary causes and could 
be abolished by a monetary policy designed to keep the general 
price-leve] stable. The merits and limitations of on a policy are 
discussed, together with some other matters bearing on the problem 
of industrial stabilisation. 


THE ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF RUSSIA 
FROM 1905 TO 1914, with special reference to 
Trade, Industry and Finance. 

By MARGARET S. MILLER, M.A., B.Com. 

Demy 8vo. 300 pp. With two maps. Cloth, 12s. 6d. 


This book is an attempt to present as accurate a picture as 
ible of the actual facts of Russia’s economic development 
uring the decade preceding the Great War, tracing the pre- 
dominant influence of State action in the various spheres of 
econoinie activity. 





[Ready after Easter. 
THE ORIGIN AND EARLY HISTORY OF 
INSURANCE, Includ:.g the Contract of 


Bottomry. 
By C. F. TRENERRY, B.A., D.Sc., A.I.A. 
Demy 8vo. 330 pp. Cloth, 15s. 


Part I.—Origin and Development of Contract of Bottomry and 
Respondentis down to the Lith Century. 

Part I1.—i'races of Methods of Insurance other than Life known 
to the Ancients 

Part ill Whether Life Assurance was known to the Ancients. 

Part IV.—Development of Modern Insurance from the family 
group system as exemplified in Belgium. 


GREAT SMITH STREET, LONDON, S.W. 1. 
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SLEEPLESSNESS! 


What happens when you go to bed? Are you 
one of those lucky people who hear “ Half-past 
seven and breakfast will be ready at eight’ in 
what seems five minutes after your head touches 
the pillow? Or do you find yourself wide awake 
about 2 a.m. with nothing to do but count the 
hours—three, four, five, six. . . . 


Sleeplessness is not a thing you can neglect. Your 
nerves go to pieces if you do. 


A cup of Glax-ovo taken last thing at night has 
a wonderful effect. You not only sleep like the 
proverbial top, but your sleep really refreshes. 


It's all due to the * Vitamin Concentrate "’ that 
is in Glax-ovo and no other food drink. Vitamins 
are essential to health and especially to the proper 
functioning of the nervous system. The “ Vitamin 
Concentrate" is a 2,000 times concentration of 
the active medicinal portion of cod-liver oil per- 
fectly free from odour or taste. This is blended 
with milk, malt extract and cocoa, making Glax- 
ovo as delicious a beverage as ever you tasted. 


Histological examination of nerve tissue proves 
that this Fat Soluble Vitamin D, which is present 
in Glax-ovo in a highly concentrated form, has a 
remarkable effect in restoring normal activity to 
worn-out nerve cells. 


For “ nerves’ or sleeplessness Glax-ovo is better 
than all your medicines or tonics. A cup at 
eleven in the morning keeps you going till lunch; 
after a tiring afternoon it restores your vitality; 
taken before retiring you get unbroken nights of 
sound, placid sleep. 


GLAX-OVO 


The Vitamin Food-Drink. 
Sold everywhere at 1/6, 3/3 and 6/- a tin. 


The family size at 6/- is the most economical. 
Add no milk. 
“EVERY DROP SHEER NOURISHMENT.” 


Glax-ovo is made in a moment. Only boiling 
water is needed. Your chemist stocks Glax-ovo. 
Should you experience difficulty in obtaining it, 
send a postcard to GLAX-OVO, 56 Osnaburgh 
Street, London, N.W. 1, when the proprietors will 
have pleasure in sending you a first sample and 
arranging for supplies through your usual chemist. 





56 Osnaburgh Street, London, N.W. 1. 
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that has cut her off from her family ; and now, her husband dead 
she is going to live with her youngest and happily married daughter 
in London. As the title suggests there is a spice of bitter humour 
in the story, but it is not unduly stressed. The story, j 

could stand without the intruding villain, whom Margaret hides from 
justice with the most unhappy results. Miss Linford writes with a 
certain distinction and her characterisation is clear, but she Overloads 
her narrative with weather and scenery and the flora of Cheshire 
80 that for spells at a time we cannot see the people for the trees, - 


The Great Gatsby. By F. Scorr Firzceratp. Chatto and Windus, 
7s. 

Mr. Fitzgerald’s story of New York’s Bohemian and Smart Sets 
has qualities that remove it from the ruck of such novels, The 
Great Gatsby himself is drawn with spirit and insight and humour, 
a man who, though many kinds of rogue. is yet an idealist and dreamer 
of dreams. When we first meet him, Gatsby is the centre of a flam. 
boyant society that sponges upon, despises and slanders him. He 
is living in an enormous and pretentious mansion on Long Island 
where he keeps open house. We soon learn that this ostentation of 
wealth is but the means to anend. During the war Gatsby, a young 
officer with nothing but his pay, had met and loved a young woman of 
the established rich and his love had been returned. This girl is now 
married to a wealthy man of her own class who is notoriously unfaithful 
to her. They are living on Long Island, and Gatsby is there to 
meet her. He does, and for a time it seems that he will succeed 
in winning her from her husband, but in the end she cheats him, 
and he is killed in error by a man whom the husband has wronged, 
Mr. Fitzgerald is a satirist with a pretty thick velvet glove. When 
the narrator of the story tells the unhappy Gatsby that he is the best 
of the bunch, we agree. 


The New Anecdotes of Painters and Painting. By Herszrr Fvnrsr, 
Lane. 6s. 

It is now 166 years since Horace Walpole, Earl of Orford, wrote his 
Anecdotes of Painting in England—a book that was said to have 
“prevented the publication of a complete and trustworthy history 
of English painting.” We have grown more tolerant of gossip 
since those days, and Mr. Furst’s volume—which is obviously intended 
as a supplement to Walpole’s—is not likely to deter any historian 
who may aspire to write yet another history of English painting 
which should be at once ‘‘complete” and “trustworthy.” Mr. 
Furst is concerned with the more trivial aspects of the subject. Yet 
these, too, are not without their value. Illumination often comes by 
way of an epigram. There is a story in this book, for instance, 
of a young man who submitted some of his work for the criticism of 
J. F. Millet. ‘I can see you can paint,” said Millet, “ but what 
have you got to say ?”” In those few words the attitude of Millet to 
Art is completely revealed. Against that may be set the dictum 
of Oscar Wilde : ‘‘ From time to time the world cries out against some 
charming artistic poet because, to use its hackneyed and silly phrase, 
he has ‘nothing to say.’ But if he had something to say, he would 
probably say it, and the result would be tedious.” Mr. Furst ia 
this volume sweeps with a wide net, and the painters with whom he 
deals range from Rembrandt to Ou-yang Hsiu. The opinions of 
painters on each other are always of interest, and the following extract 
from the Farington Diary is not without a certain piquancy: “I 
went with Hoppner to Shee’s about 9 o’clock, where we drank tea. 
Turner’s pictures were spoken of. Hoppner reprobated the presump- 
tive manner in which he paints and his carelessness. He said 9 
much was left to be imagined that it was like looking into a coal-fre 
or upon an old wall, where from many varying and undefined forms the 
fancy was to be employed in conceiving things.” 


The Life and Letters of Sir William Hardman, M.A., F.R.G.8. Second 
Series: 18683—1865. Annotated and edited by S. M. Exus. 
Cecil Palmer. 25s. 

Readers of A Mid- Victorian Pepys have already met Sir William 
Hardman. The present volume takes Hardman down to the year 
1865, when he was about to become a mayor and a magistrate at 
Kingston-on-Thames. Hardman certainly cannot be counted among 
the personalities of the nineteenth century. He was @ common 
place man, moving always upon the surfaces of things. Therein 
indeed lies his appeal to the reader of to-day. For he was privileged 
to know some of the most eminent men and women of his time, and 
he was quick to seize upon just those characteristics which might 
easily have eluded a writer of greater intellectual pretensions. There 
is often a certain fascination in the record of the trivial, and Hardman'’s 
letters are devoted to the retailing it. His lions are shorn of their 
majestic manes. George Meredith appears frequently in these 
pages. We are told that after attending a ball at Esher on @ frosty 
night he “‘ caught a severe cold besides getting his stomach deranged. 
“This,” we read, “ brings down on him the remarks of old Miss 
Grange (with whom he lodges). , He calls her ‘Old Parsimony,, 
for he must nickname everybody with whom he comes in contact. 
Later, we find Meredith complaining of a dinner given him by “ 
village doctor: ‘“‘Soup with the meat floating in shreds, —_— 
many boilings; woolly cod; sausage cutlets ; spare rib aH ag 
mince-pies baked for the twentieth time! Enough ! e 
given glimpses of Thackeray, the Rev. J. M. Bellew—a personage 
of a certain importance in his own time and of none m ours— 
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HE greatest simplicity ever attained in motor 
car engine design is inherently a part of the 
powerful sleeve valve engine of the Willys Knight 
Six. In each cylinder are two metal sleeves, 
gliding smoothly up and down, one with the 
other—working silently, wearlessly, in a constant 
film of oil—and that is all; 65 to 118 fewer 
parts—no carbon troubles. : 


Contrast this with the perpetual pounding of 
metal upon metal in the poppet valve motor— 
the coil and recoil of 12 separate springs 1,100 
times a minute—burned valves, pitted valve 
seats—all the valve grinding, the endless adjust- 
ments, periodic carbon adjusting. These causes 
that inevitably weaken and eventually destroy the 
finest of poppet valve motors are entirely absent 
in the Willys Knight engine—*‘ an engine you'll 
never wear out.” 


The Willys Knight is equally advanced in per- 
formance. In October last a six-cylinder touring 
car (standard in every respect) was driven under 
R.A.C. observation from Land's End to John 
O’Groats by the accepted route entirely in top 
gear, a record unique in R.A.C. Certified Trials. 


The Saloon de-Luxe, illustrated above, is a 
motor carriage of the highest class, finished in 
grey, lined crimson, upholstered in grey mohair. 
The interior is lit by a centre roof light and two 
corner lights. A step light, footrest, and electric 
heater are other features. Should it be desired 
the Coachbuilding Dept. at Heaton Chapel will 
be pleased to submit specifications and estimates 
for coachwork to your own design. 


Trial runs can be arranged for readers of ‘* The 
New Statesman” anywhere in Great Britain. 
Catalogue “‘N.S.”” and full particulars with 
pleasure from 


WILLYS OVERLAND CROSSLEY, LTD., 


Works, Sales and Export Department, Heaton 
Chapel, Stockport. London Showroom: 151/153 
Great Portland Street, W.1. London Service 
Depot: 111 Lots Road, King’s Road, Chelsea. 


The - 
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“Libraco” Portable Shelving 
“Crows with your Library.” 


This is the shelving which has been 
giving perfect service for many years to 
thousands of book-lovers. Have you 
investigated its claims? 

It grows with your needs, adapts itself to 
the varying heights of your books, and is 
added to by standardised parts at any 
future time. 

We have received a large number of 
letters from satisfied purchasers extolling 
the merits of Libraco Portable Shelving. 


Send for Ulustrated Booklet, No. 22. 
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Shirley Brooks and Samuel Reynolds Hole, that far from gloomy Dean, 
whose memory is still cherished by every rose-grower. There is some 
illuminating gossip about Royalty, too. “At a recent solemn Court 
ceremony the Queen wore the Order of Queen Louise of Prussia, 
and the Prussian papers boast that Victoria is on their side and 
that she has written autograph letters assuring the Prussian Royal 
Family that England shail not go to war.” That sentence, it should 
be explained, was written in the May of 1864. 


Parables. By Joun Goutp Fiercuer. Kegan Paul. 6s. 

The parable, considered as a literary form, shares the unpopularity 
of the allegory, and much of our prejudice is justified by the fact 
that both have usually been used to cloak platitudes in threadworn 
purple. To a certain type of mind, and the most signal modern 
example is that of Nietzsche, to think in the form of extended image 
is natural; but poets, when they come to humanity with a message 
rather than a song are seldom successful. By these parables, in prose 
and verse, Mr. Fletcher unburdens himself of certain transcendental 
views concerning a world that has survived the war. His view 
of Jehovah (Darkness) and of Lucifer (Light) as contending Persons 
in the Deity—if we interpret his views aright—seems to smack of 
an old heresy. His modern usage of Christian symbolism unfortunately 
recalls a trite form of oratory, as in his address to America: “If you 
have strength in you to carry that cross which is composed of two 
swords, straight up to the summit of Golgotha, you will yet save the 
world.” But in the few best of his parables, which are modern 
adaptations of famous ones, there is shrewd and satiric application, 
and, at least, wit and zeal. 


A Worker Looks at Economics. By Mark Starr. 
Co. Cloth, 2s. 6d. Paper, Is. 

Mr. Starr is a Marxian lecturer with an easy and pleasant way of 
writing and a complete devotion to the lessons of the master. His 
book is really a short and quite remarkably simple summary up 
to date of the doctrines of that by no means simple writer. It 
differs from most Marxian text-books in being refreshingly concrete 
and unacademic—for there is an academic manner among Marxians 
as much as among “orthodox” economists. Anyone who wants 
to find out for himself what is being taught in Labour College classes 
run on Marxian lines cannot do better than read this little book. 
He will be surprised to find how little, when the Marxian framework 
of doctrine is once admitted, it differs at many points from the 
orthodox text-books of economic principles. Mr. Starr is not at all 
profound ; but his easy plainness makes his book just the sort of 
thing that is likely to appeal to working class students taking up 
the study of economics for the first time. 


A Literary History of the English People. Vol. I. 
By J. J. JUsseRanD. Fisher Unwin. 15s. 

It is nearly twenty years since the last edition of M. Jusserand’s 
work, a veritable classic, appeared. Changes and emendations called 
for by the passage of time and by new discoveries find their place in 
his delightful pages, not the least charm of which, as he gives indication 
in his pleasant preface, lies in the numerous foot-notes. We love 
foot-notes ; they have all the attractiveness as well as the importance 
ascribed to certain postscripts, and, as the writer says, ‘“ they allow 
the curious to go themselves to the sources, to verify, to see with 
their own eyes.’’ The theme of M. Jusserand’s book is well-known. 
After a competent introduction to Anglo-Saxon literature, he finds 
the crisis of English fortunes at Senlac, when ‘‘ Duke William led 
his army of Frenchmen in French fashion, that is to say, gaily,” 
and led them to victory. England, freed from bondage to the tardy 
Germanic growth, will, like France, Italy and Spain, have a complete 
literature of her own, and will produce a Shakespeare centuries before 
Germany can produce a Goethe. In fact, she will share in the Renais- 
sance of Ariosto, Cervantes and Rabelais. The bulk of these pages, 


Labour Publishing 


8rd Edition. 


which carry us to the close of the Middle A » traces the transitio, 
of English thought through Latin and French embodiments to 
entirely ‘.* etic pageant of Chaucer, and the grimmer mirth 
Langland. e wish we could pause in and again as the 
and graphic narrative unfolds itself, t and fresh in colour, 
always ughtful and s thought. Perhaps the 
of how in fourteenth century England even the rustics tried to 
“* frenchify "—francigenare—themselves, how the ailliardise of 
France got a partial grafting, as old wives gossipped beneath anchor. 
esses’ windows, makes as cheery a chapter as any, though all this had 
a darker side, since any undetected criminal was assumed to be 
“ Francigena.” But it is not difficult to imagine what the shadows, 
as well as the “ merriness” of English medieval life and Manners 
might be. Mr. Coulton could draw conclusions as readily as My 
Chesterton from this book. We will add that it is complete in itself 
with appendices and index. : 


ABOUT MOTORING 


HERE is a delicious tremor about the first jaunt on a new 
car. For a complete novice the tremulousness rather 
outweighs the delight. He never feels quite certain that 

the gears will go in; he has nightmares in which his ton of wood 
and metal suddenly turns mute and motionless ; and the road 
seems absurdly narrow when a cart looms ahead. Fortunatus 
nimium sua si bona norint. He envies the aplomb of the prac. 
tised veteran, swinging himself into the seat, dabbing at this 
button or that lever, changing gear more silently than a grocery’ 
nickelled machine reduces a gammon to rashers; swooping his 
hills at speed; and sidestepping through traffic like a wing 
threequarter at Twickenham. But the sedate novice, trembling 
along at a timid twenty, has all the best of the deal in reality, 
if we view the pair mechanically, rather than from the standpoint 
of nervous tissues. For a new engine does not profit by being 
worked too hard. 


* * * 


Viewed under the microscope, the working surfaces of shafts 
and cylinders become shamelessly exposed. They lose that 
illusive semblance of burnish, and reveal themselves as first 
cousins to the craters of the moon. When two cratered surfaces 
abrade each other, even through an interposed film of oil, vast 
heat is generated. Even the mild heats of friction exercise the 
most devastating effects on the very nature and structure of 
highbred steels. If such heats be sternly reduced to the practical 
minimum for a month or so, the craters will grind away much of 
each other’s rugosity ; and even a microscope may admit the 
existence of a certain sheen at the end of this period. But rutb- 
less use will warp the contours of the metal and transform its 
secret qualities, with possibly disastrous results. So the novice 
who makes haste slowly with his new car will survive to crow 
over the dashing expert who whirls his speedometer needle past 
the sixty mark within a few hours of delivery. 

* *” * 

Factory staffs are naturally alive to this peril. They take 
certain precautions. The virgin engine is put on a bench, and 
is not suffered to run under its own power ; a pulley is mounted 
on its shaft, coupled to a power line, and the engine is forcibly 
spun round for a given period. Then a sour Scot allots it a very 
minute ration of petrol, and it is permitted to turn itself over 
quietly for a further period. At long last, if no untoward 
symptom has developed, it may be allowed to stretch itself full 
bore for a minute or two. Finally, it is dropped into a waiting 
chassis, and an oilstained person with a cynical expression and 
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£162:102:0 year's insurance. 
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The Morris-Cowley Three-quarter Coupé, £195. 
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. PEED, ECONOMY, COMFORT and 
p DIGNITY —a_ world-wide service 
organisation. These are the main features 
of MORRIS CARS. No finer motoring 
value is, or has ever been, offered. 


buy British and be Proud of tt 


MORRIS MOTORS LTD. COWLEY, OXFORD. 
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O own a Lanchester car is to enjoy the best that motoring : 
has to offer. To drive it or ride in it is to enter a new 
sphere of motoring. To experience the ease and 
simplicity of control, the outstanding suspension system, and 
the amazing flexibility and acceleration of the powerful six- 
cylinder engine endorses the knowledge that nothing better is 
obtainable. Added to this is the comfortable feeling of safety 


in the possession of the simplest and most efficient method of 


four-wheel braking yet devised. 



























Kon 


“Country Life” says : 


“There is no Finer 


Example of 
Modern Automobile Practice.” 
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Dunlop Tyres Siandard. 
| 








I 
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The Car illustrated is a 21 h.p. 6-cylinder 
Enclosed Drive Limousine, with seating 
accommodation for six. Photographs and 
specifications sent on demand. 


THE LANCHESTER MOTOR CO., LTD., 


Armourer Mills, 88 Deansgate, 95 New Bend St., 
Birmingh Manch ° London, W. 
































NORVIC 805. 
oe In Patent cr 
sF Box Calf, 30/-. 
; jin Willow 

lf, 32/6. 


yan 
FOR OVER 


50 YEARS) 


“Put your money 

into Houses.” 

Write for Invest- 

ment Booklet of = 
the remarkably = 
prosperous Abbey = 
Road Building 

Society, 


ABBEY 
ROAD 


LONDONS FOREMOST’ 
BUILDING SOCIETY 
i FINCHLEY ROAD 


The ‘New Statesman’ 
and Norvic Shoes 


For many months the proprietors of the New Statesman 
have been suggesting that the makers of NORVIC Shoes 
should advertise in their paper. The idea seems to be 
that a shoe of quality like NORVIC will appeal strongly 
to the readers of a weekly magazine whcse circulation is 
what is known as a “ quality” circulation. The writer 
of this advertisement happens to be a regular reader of 
the New Statesman and intimately connected with the 
manufacture and selling of NORVIC Shoes. He believes 
NORVIC Shoes are good enough for him to recommend 
his fellow-readers to try them. If such readers who 
| require new shoes will write for the illustrated Catalogue 
| of NORVIC, mentioning the New Statesman, the writer 
will personally see that they are directed to the nearest 
Agent, and, so far as he is able, take upcn himself the 
responsibility of seeing that satisfaction results from 
any purchase of NORVIC Shoes. F. W. W. 
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NORVIC GS) MANO) 
Send for Booklet of Styles and Prices. 
NORVIC Shoe Company, NORWICH. 
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a soapbox seat superintends its maiden essay on the road. But 
the aforesaid craters are obdurate. Despite boring and lapping 
and rolling and burnishing tools, nothing less than a month’s 
work or a thousand miles will destroy them. If one is paying 
£1,500 for a chassis, the price may cover such prolonged pre- 
parations ; if one is paying £150, the most earnest manufacturer 
must trust his clients to rub down the inside of the engine 
tenderly ; and for that purpose he will probably affix alarming 
labels, printed in crimson ink, to the windscreen before he takes 


your cheque. 
ca a - 


Unfortunately, few cars pass direct from the factory to the 
user, who may reside 400 miles away. This gap is bridged by 
the Mudborough Motor Co., or some such kindly intermediary. 
They in turn employ a small squad of filthy striplings to fetch 
down new cars from the factory. The said filthy striplings are 
usually speed maniacs of the deepest dye; and love nothing 
better than an impromptu Grand Prix over the public roads. 
Of craters within an engine they know little, and care less. So 
@ certain percentage of new cars reach the door of their proud 
but innocent owners with senile decay already evident. One 
firm, at least, has adopted an ingenious and rogue-proof method 
of stifling such hireling exuberance. The inlet pipe is reduced 
to beggarly section by a sealed washer. The dealer’s minion is 
helpless against this safeguard. One regrets to add that most 
owners remove it immediately ; but their sins fall on their own 
pate, and if their engine never develops its full bloom, they cannot 
blame anybody but themselves. 

* * * 

Contrary to popular opinion, it is not only the flow production 
car which responds to gentle tuition in the ardours of the road. 
I have just returned to the factory a really expensive chassis, 
which was rough, stiff and weak from the moment of its arrival, 
simply and solely because on surviving the most painstaking 
tests at the factory it was rattled 150 miles at high speed by a 
gay and careless salesman in his teens. The correct procedure 
with any new car, however expensive, is to keep it inside a maxi- 
mum of 30 miles an hour ; to drain its crankcase every 500 miles, 
and replenish with fresh oil ; to avoid long steep hills; to stop 
the engine for a cool every twenty miles; and to keep the water 
level at its maximum. Thus handled, any decent vehicle should 
survive four years of average service without demanding 
expensive treatment at the factory. R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


N view of the general indignation in this country at 
I Brazil’s action at Geneva, it may have surprised some 
people to learn that the San Paulo 7 per cent. Water 
Loan, offered on Tuesday last at 96, was immediately over- 
subscribed. Frankly, I doubt if the investing public applied 
for more than the veriest trifle. In the first place, they had 
no chance, the lists being closed immediately after their opening, 
and I imagine that while some of the investment trust com- 
panies and insurance offices probably took large slices of the 
loan, the early closing was a gesture. As a matter of fact, there 
is a good deal of annoyance in the City over the whole thing, 
for people who usually get underwriting of these loans were 
not offered any, and it is believed that the three big issuing 
houses, viz., Schréders, Rothschilds and Barings, kept it, or 
most of it, for themselves. Certainly these houses are sufficiently 
strong to nurse the whole of the loan, and no doubt the general 
body of investors will come along later, and gradually absorb it 
ata premium. At the same time, it will probably be more diffi- 
cult to place the big Brazilian Loan which was in preparation, 
for the success of which the co-operation of the genuine investing 
public would be necessary. 
* ok a 

Markets are in a somewhat irresolute mood, the flood of new 
issues, most of them unsuccessfu], exercising a depressing in- 
fluence. The repercussion of Sir Austen Chamberlain and 
Geneva upon New York is likely to be unfortunate, for it looks 
as though a severe check has been administered to American 
receptivity to European loans. It would not be surprising if 
that market were to turn its attention more to non-European 
issues. Perhaps the most cheerful section of the Stock Exchange 
is that devoted to tin shares, in which activity is certainly 
broadening. Present share values are justified by the higher 
price of the metal, which, however, has a bad reputation for 
violent fluctuations. At the same time the statistical position 
appears very strong, America, as with rubber, being under- 
supplied ; and, unlike rubber, increased supplies of tin cannot 


be forthcoming. Most of the Malayan companies can make g 
fair profit with tin at £150 a ton, whereas the price is only g 
little short of £300. Just a year ago three tin shares were recom. 
mended in these notes as follows : 


Recommended at Present Price, 
Gopeng Consolidated 46s. 3d 51s. 63d. 
Renong Tin o< 46s. 62s. 93d. 
Tronoh 63s. 14d. 65s. Tid 


And, together with Kramat Pulai, are still worth buying at 
present prices. Excellent dividends have been paid on ajj 
these during the past year, Tronoh having also given a share 


bonus. 
* * of 


It was an open secret in City circles some time ago that an 
agreement had been come to between the producers of margarine 
whereby all the companies engaged in the manufacture of that 
article de luxe would regain their former prosperity. That this 
has occurred is shown by the fact that the English Margarine 
Works has declared a dividend of 14 per cent. upon its 7 per 
cent. preference shares, thus clearing off the arrears, whilst the 
Maypole Dairy Company reports its best profit since the war 
years. The following analysis of the last three reports of this 
company makes interesting reading : 


1925. 1924. 1923. 
£ £ £ 
Net Profit 527,164 218,341 489,794 
To reserves, etc. 20,000 20,000 10,000 
Deferred dividend 174% nil. 123% 
Brought in 137,487 49,577 8,426 
Carried forward 151,800 137,487 49,577 


The deferred shares, which are in the denomination of 2s, are 
now purchasable at 6s., which includes 13d. dividend. On the 
basis of last year’s dividend the yield on the deferred is only 
about 6 per cent., but last year’s figures, good as they are, reflect 
only a short period of the improved conditions, and numerous 
additional branches have recently been opened, and the com- 
pany now having a close working agreement with the Home 
and Colonial Stores, the deferred look a good speculative 
purchase at their present price. 
* * * 

I have to thank a correspondent—from Canada of all places 
in the world—for correcting a recent statement in these notes 
that Chile had never defaulted on the service of her debt. He 
writes that although Chile has probably the best record of all 
the South American States for meeting her obligations, strictly 
speaking, it is not correct to say she has never defaulted, for 
interest and sinking fund on her earliest loan, the 6 per cent. 
sterling loan of 1822 were suspended from 1827 to the middle 
of 1840, about which time Chile entered into an agreement with 
her creditors. On various other occasions prior to 1885 re- 
demption payments were suspended, but as already indicated, 
relatively speaking Chile has an excellent record. 

A. Emit Davies. 
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Finest Golden Virginia, Oval, Cork Tips. 
20 for 1/6. 50 for 3/9. 














The Spinet House 
enjoys a reputation 
of 150 years. 
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George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 


What to Look for in a 
Prospectus 


With a Note on Balance Sheets. 
By A. EMIL DAVIES. 2s. 6d. 


“We thoroughly recommend it.”"—Time & Tide. 








The Case of Bituminous Coal 


By WALTON H. HAMILTON and 
HELEN R. WRIGHT. 


“Written with an easy and 
technical works.”—Lloyd’s List. 


The Ruhr-Lorraine Industrial 


Problem 
By GUY GREER. 8s. 6d. 


“The book is excellent. Mr. Greer’s view of the 
functions of the Reparation Commission is an original 
one.”—Nation. 


Interest Rates, and Stock 
Speculation 


By RICHARD N. OWENS and 
CHAS. O. HARDY. 8s. 6d. 


8s. 6d. 


pleasant style rare in 





40 Museum Street, London, W.C. 1 


























Correct : Distinguished : Economical 
Notepaper size 2/- the If any difficulty send 3d. 
S-quire box or 100 en- jn stamps to Newton 


+ ° ° 
_—- Penne __ Mill, Hyde, Cheshire, 
paper and six envelopes when sample packet will 
in assorted colours from be sent through our 


any stationer, price 3d. nearest local agent. 


Sample Packet 3d 


wn British Notepaper 
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HAUT" 


THIS PLAN WILL BRING YOU 


£500 A YEAR FOR 
LIFE—FROM AGE 55 


Ninety-nine men out of a hundred have to provide for their 


own future. 


They have no rich relative to take the burden 


from their shoulders, and no business pension scheme to fall 


back upon. 


They stand or fall on their own efforts. 


Are you satisfied with the progress you yourself are making? 
Have you saved anything like enough to justify a belief that 
at 55 years of age you will be in a position to take things 


easier > 


What about your family should you, the breadwinner, 


be taken from them? The plan about to be explained will, 
if adopted without further delay, relieve you of all anxiety 


about the matter. 


It is the best, the easiest, and the surest way of providing 
both for your own later years and for your dependents. 


Assuming your age to be 35 and you would like to provide 
for a private income of £500 a year for life commencing at age 


55, this is how the plan works out. 


You make yearly or half- 


yearly deposits to the Sun Life of Canada (the great Annuity 
Co.) of a sum you can afford out of your present income. 


And this is what you get in return: 


£500 a Year for Life. 


At 55 years of age the Sun Life of 
Canada will start paying you £500 
a year—and you'll receive this income 
every year as long as you live. Or, 
if you prefer it, you can have a 
Cash Sum down of £6,000. Of 
course, you haven’t deposited any- 
thing like that sum. It’s the profits 
that make it so large—profits heaped 
upon profits, accumulated over the 
entire period of the arrangement. 


Income Tax Saved. 


For every deposit you make you 
receive rebate of Income Tax—a con- 
cession which will save you nearly 
£470 during the period, assuming 
the present rate of tax to continue. 
This is additional profit on the trans- 
action. 


£40 a Month if 
Unable to Work. 


If through illness or accident you 
lose the power to earn a living, and 
the disability is permanent, you are 
excused from making any further 
deposits and £40 per month will be 
paid to you until the £500 a year 
for life becomes due. 


£4,000 For Your Family. 


Should you not live to the age of 
55, £4,000 will be paid to your family 


, 





and, in addition, half of every deposit 
you had made to date. f death 
result from an accident, the sum would 
be increased to £8,000, plus half the 
deposits, 


Any Age, Any Amount. 


Though 35 and £500 a year for life 
has been quoted here, the plan applies 
at any age and for any amount. 
Whatever your income, if you can 
spare something out of it for your 
and your family’s future, this plan is 
the best and most profitable method 
you can adopt. 


£62,000,000 Assets. 


The Sun of Canada has Assets of 
over £62,000,000, which are under 
Government supervision. It is in an 
impregnable position. Do not, there 
fore, hesitate to send for particulars 
of this plan, which may mean great 
things for you and yours, 


Let us know your name, address, 
exact age, and the approximate amount 
you can deposit yearly, and, without 
any obligation on your part, we will 
tell you exactly how you can apply 
this ideal Plan of Investment-Insur 
ance to your own circumstances. 
Address your inquiry to J. F. Junkin 
(Manager), Sun Life of Canada, 
10 Sun of Canada House, Victoria 
Embankment (near Temple Station), 
London, W.C. 2. 


UIUC ITU iki 

















LOW’S SUPPLEMENTS 


PENCIL SKETCHES by LOW previously published: Jan. 16, Mr. H. G. 
ells; Jan. 23, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald; Jan. 30, Mr. Arnold Bennett ; 
Feb. 6, Lord Oxford; Feb. 13, Mr. Joseph Conrad; Feb. 20, Sir 
W. Joynson Hicks; Feb. 27, Mr. Bernard Shaw: March 6, Mr. Lloyd 
George; March 13, Mr. St. Loe Strachey; March 20, Sir Austen 
tlain. Copies of the issues containing these sketches, 7d. each, 
post free. 
FRAMED (black wood) sketches, 3s. each. Frames only, 2s. 6d. each. 
Postage Is. extra for | or 2 framed sketches or frames. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 
A Postal Subscription to THE NEW STATESMAN costs :— 


One Year post free mm wo we eo ee 
Six Months a a ad ns - --. 15s. Od. 
Three Months .,  ,, Ss 





THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 


“= 
GIVE WATERMAN’S COMBINATION cn tad SETS 





IS EASTER. 


For Birthdays, too. 


No. 02852.—Self-filling 
Pen. Plain with 18-ct. 
Rolled Gold Clip-Cap 
and 9-ct. Gold 
at end of Barrel and 
top of Cap. Pencil to 
match. mn handsome 





Of Stationers and Jewellers. 









L. G. Sloan, Ltd., Geen Corner 


Write for a copy of the Pen Book. 


Brocade Presentation Box, 
42/.. Other types from 20/6, 
in Black Chased Vulcanite, 
to £8/10, in 9-ct. Gold. 

No trouble to send. Can be 
posted as easily as a letter. 


KINGSWAY, 
LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


MAaRoH# 27. 1996 


SCHOOLS 





BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
(University of London.) 
REGENT’S PARK, N.W. 1. 


The Council of Bedford College invite applications for September, 

1926, for the following posts :— 

(1) Warden of the College House in Dorset Square. (55 students.) 
Honours degree or equivalent essential. Salary {220 to {250; 
resident. 

(2) Junior Lecturer in the Department of Mathematics. 
degree Mathematics essential. Salary £325. 
(3) Lecturer in the Department of Geography. 
Geography essential. Initial salary (£350. 
(4) Lecturer in Geology and Paleontology in the Department of 
Geology. Degree in Geology essential. Initial salary (350. 
Last date for receiving applications: for (1) April 30th; for (2), 

(3) and (4) May 8th. 

For further information apply the undersigned. 
OLIVE E. MONKHOUSE, Secretary. 


Honours 


Honours degree 


ADMINTON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, WESTBURY-ON.TRYyy 

BRISTOL. Founded 1859. Recognised by the Board of Education as a, 

hf efficient Secondary School. Head Mistress: Miss B. M. BAKER, B.a. “ 

tion for the Public Examinations and entrance to the Universities. Junior Schoo 

and Boarding House tor children between 5 and 12 years of age. Entrance Scholar. 
ships for girls under 14 years of age. 


—<—$—$____., 
MALTMAN S GREEN, GERRARD’S CRO$Ss. 
+ Head Mistress: Miss Cuamerrs, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School jg ty 

develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of 
community: to encourage sclf-expression, to increase resource and initiative by 
practical work. The girls will be prepared for the Universities, the Medical Py. 
fession, and for advanced work in Music or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, 
above 





Elocution, Dancing, Cookery, 200 guineas a year. Gerrard’s Cross is 300 ft. 
sea-level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated ia its own grounds 
of 15 acres. 








SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, 
S.E. 12.—Healthy, happy home life for a limited number of boarders, 
Entire charge taken if de-ired. Children admitted from 43 years of 
The teaching is based largely on Montessori system combined with the most recent 
methods of modern education.— Full particulars from the Principal, Mig 
MILDRED STEELE. 





EXAMINATIONS, SCHOLARSHIPS, ETC. 
THE 
ASSOCIATICGN OF ACCOUNTANTS 


(Limited by Guarantee). 





LONDON 


EXAMINATIONS, JUNE, 1926. 





The following are the dates for the next Examinations of the above 
Association. 
PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION. 
Tuesday and Wednesday, June ist and 2nd. 
INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION. 
Tuesday and Wednesday, June 1st and 2nd. 
FINAL EXAMINATION. 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, June 1st, 2nd and 


3rd. Each examination commences at 10 a.m. on the first day. 
EXAMINATION CENTRES. 

LONDON CORK BRISTOL 
GLASGOW LEEDS PORTSMOUTH 
EDINBURGH SHEFFIELD NORWICH 
NEWCASTLE MANCHESTER NOTTINGHAM 
BIRMINGHAM LIVERPOOL HULL 
BELFAST CARDIFF BRIGHTON 
DUBLIN PLYMOUTH. 


Students are hereby notified that the above centres are likely to 
be considerably reduced as and from the December 1926 Examinations. 

Persons desiring to present themselves for examination must give 
notice to the Council not later than April 1st, 1926. Full particulars 
and forms of entry may be obtained from the Secretary, 50 Bedford 
Square, London, W.C. 1. 

By Order of the Council, 
J. C. LATHAM, Secretary. 
March, 1926. 


[_SVearoor, COLLEGE, HUYTON, Near LIVERPOOL. 








An Entrance Scholarship and Bursary Examination ({50 and £30) 
will take place in May, 1926. Preference given to candidates under 
14 years of age. Application to be made to the Headmistress before 
May roth. 


ST. HILARY’S SCHOOL, GODALMING. 


TWO SCHOLARSHIPS, of 50 and 30 guineas per year, tenable 
from May, 1926, are open to girls of 11 to 14 vears. 

Application should be made in writing to the Principals before 
April 14th. 








MISCELLANEOUS 
RITTANY, Perros-Guirec.—Furnished Villa, 


sandy plages; 1 recep., 3 bedrooms (sleep 5), Kitchen, cl. light. 
uly, 4 guns. per week; August, September, 5 gns. — OWNER, 
Camden, Chislehurst. 





good view, near 
To let 
3 Lower 


6 ie GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger, Great Missenden, Bucks, 
-—Good general education on natural lines. Principles of “New 
Ideals in Education” applied. Individual time-tables. Preparation for 
Matriculation or Responsions if aptitude is shown. Special attention to Music, 
French, Art, Crafts, Dalcroze-Eurhythmics, Margaret Morris Dancing, 
Gardening, Cookery, Games. Preparatory Montessori House for Boys and Girls 
from 3 to 9 years.—Principals : Mrs. C. H. Nicwoiis and Miss J. S. Mawvitig. 


LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS— 
Apply Mrs. E. M. Spencer, 111 Albert Bridge Rd.,S.W.11. Tel.: Latchmere 4258, 


JUNIOR SCHOOL, BEXHILL-ON-SEA, 








LINDORES 
A CHILDREN’S HOUSE. 


OME and outdoor life combined with teaching on modern lines, 
Old World Garden, large grounds overlooking sea. Norland trained nurse, 
Principal, Miss L. A. FREEMAN, N.F.U. 

ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. Healthy and 
beautiful situation. Aim of education, free development as individuals and 
as members of general community. Independeat study. Special attention 

te health aad physical development. Pupils prepared for the Universities. Well 
qualified staff Principal: THropora FE. CLARK. 

HANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL, BISHOP’S STORTFORD, 
Head Mistress: Miss Estner Case, M.A. (Girton Coll., Camb.). 

Second Mistress: Miss EsTersprook Hicks, B.Sc. (London). 
A SOUND EDUCATION FOR GIRLS FROM 8 TO 18 YEARS OF AGE. 


TRAINING CENTRES 


LING'’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lams. 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 
extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on th 
Swedish System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &&. 
Fees £165 per annum.—For Prospectus apply SECRETARY. 
COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 
ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W.15. Demonstration School; Colet Gardens, 
W. Kensiogton, W.14. Chairman, C. G. Montefiore, p.p., M.a.; Principal, 
Miss E. E. Lawreace.—For informatioa concerniag Scholarships, Loan Fund and 
Grarts from the Board of Education, apply to the Secretary. 
MISS BENDIXEN, BA. Hons., Miss WATLING, B.A. Hons, 
Miss TURNER, B.Sc., and Staff. ; 
Coaching undertaken for all Univ. and Univ. Ent. 
Exams. Special June Matric. Course begins March 22nd. 
Women students only. Interviews Tues. and Thurs. 
3.30 or by appointment. ; 
66 BAKER STREET, W.1. Mayfair 3797 
VAST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. t—- 
I UNIVERSITY CoURSES IN ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE, AND ENGINEERING for 
Men and Women. Fee {22 28. a year. First year courses in Agriculture and 
Pharmacy. School of Drama. College Theatre. Hostel for Women Students— 
Prospectus post free.—E. J. WIGNALL, Registrar. 


ART GALLERY 


ATEVINSON’S NEW SUCCESS. 
4 )}c. R. W. NEVINSON—Paintings and Water-Colours. 
) Je 























4 











(1 
(2 XSEPH SOUTHALL—Tempera Paintings, etc. 
Leicester Galleries, Leicester Square. 10—-6. : 





COPY of the RATIONALIST REVIEW and full particulars 
of the RATIONALIST PRESS ASSOCIATION sent gratis.—Address Warts, 
§ Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4. 





ADY, London, long experience and residence abroad, gives French 
and Germano coacnings during Easter Vacation. —Box 178, NEW STATESMAN, 


10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


EAL HARRIS.—Lewis AND SHETLAND HOMESPUNS. 
Direct from the Makers. Any Length Cut. Patterns Free on request, stating 
shades desired.—NFWALL, 104 Stornoway, Scotland. 


EWBURGH HOUSE, 182-186, Cromwell Road, S.W. 5.—Unfur- 
nished Rooms and Furvished Sub-lets. Gas fires and rings in all private rooms, 
constant hot water, restaurant, good publicrooms. Telephone: Western 4948 


OOKS.—Story of the Nations, 67 vols., £9, cost {25; Smollett’s 
Novels, 12 vols., 428., cost £3 128., Arthur Maclean’s Works, 9 vols., £5 5s., 
cost £9 98. ; George Morris, Heloise and Abelard, 2 vols., signed copy, £4 43.; 
Wheatley’s London, Extra illustrated, extended to 6 vols., £40; Symonds Ben- 
venuto Cellino, 2 vols., First Edition, {12 ; London Spy, 1699-1700, 18 parts com- 
plete, £5 ; Hodgkin's Rariora, 3 vols., £3, cost £6 6s.; Cruikshank Comic Almanac, 
10 vols., 1835-53, complete set, £36; Balzac’s Novels, etc., 53 vols., {12; Blake's 
Designs for Gray’s Poems, 1922, {10, cost £15; Newgate Calendar, 4 vols. in 
1824, iNlus., rare, £4 48.; Punch, 167 vols., 1841-1924, £28; Browne's Hydrotaphia, 
Urme Burial, etc.. First Edition, 1658, rare, {5; Biavatsky’s Secret Doctrine, 4 
vols., £3 33. Rare Books supplied. Please state wants. Catalogues free. Libraries 
or parcels of books purchased for cash.—HOLLAND BROS., Expert Bookfinders, 











21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 





TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. _ 
‘T YPEWRITING, DUPLICATING and REPORTING of 


every description intelligently and promptly executed. Expert 
reporters available for every class of meeting. Temporary sborthasé- 
typists provided.—MFTROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 
75 Chancery Lane (Holborn End), W.C. 2. Tel.: Holborn 6182. 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed by 
A experienced typist.—Mrs. BROOKER, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 














UTHORS’ MSS., etc., TYPED.—Work called for. Temporary 
4 Stenographer always available.—Miss ROBERTS, 9 Grays Inn Road. 








N ISS E. BERMAN.—Shorthand, Typewriting, Translations— 
a 52 Rupert Street, Piccadilly. Gerrard 1737. 





——eee 
—_— ——————— CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS. — ee 
Single insertion, per line per insertion eee ee ts. 6d. | 
} 13 insertions a os a ve Is. ro 
26 ” * Is. | 
52 Is. 2d. 


A line averages nine words. 


| 
| Box Numbers to be counted as one line. | 
| “The New Statesman,” 10 Great Queen Street, London, WC. 2. 
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yarcH 27, 1926 


COMPANY MEETING 





FIRST CO-OPERATIVE 
INVESTMENT TRUST, LIMITED 


EXCELLENT RESULTS. 


The Second Annual Ordinary General Meeting of First Co-operative 
Investment Trust, Limited, was held on March 22nd, 1926, at 
Stationers’ Hall, London, some 400 members attending. Alderman 
A. Emil Davies, L.C.C. (Chairman), who presided, said: Ladies and 
Gentlemen,—In order that the fullest possible information should be 
available, we decided to issue our accounts half-yearly. Taking the 
two half-years together, you will see that, in respect of the twelve 
months ended January last, we have been able to pay the usual 
dividends at the rate of 7 per cent. per annum, and as against /110 7s. 
prought forward from the previous year, we are carrying forward 
{665 3s. 11d. This has been done out of income, after payment of all 
charges attributable thereto. In addition we have realised some of 
or holdings at good profits, which, in accordance with our Rules, 
have to be placed to Reserve. The net result for the year is that this 
investment Reserve, which at the end of January, 
{1,005 4s. Id., was, on January 31st, 1926, {9,803 13s. 4d. 
that our Entrance Fees Reserve, and you will find that, together with 
the amount carried forward, the Trust had, at the end of January, 
Reserves only a little short of £11,000, all of which, of course, is revenue 


ucing. 
a RAPID GROWTH OF TRUST. 

Our capital has increased sevenfold during the twelve months, 
and is to-day {252,070. This shows conclusively that a Trust like 
this, designed for the small investor, meets a long-felt want. I might 
mention here that we have instituted a profit-sharing scheme for the 
staff, as we believe that the workers in every undertaking should feel 
themselves as much interested in its prosperity as are the shareholders. 


WHY 7 PER CENT. DIVIDEND IS POSSIBLE. 

There are still many people who cannot understand how we have 
managed from the outset to distribute dividends of 7 per cent. and 
show a handsome surplus. One explanation is that nothing was ever 
taken out of the company in the shape of promotion profits, and that 
some of the directors have brought to the Trust the full benefit of 
their personal connections without any remuneration. One of the 
results of these connections is that the Trust carries on a profitable 
Underwriting business. 

Another explanation of the success of the Trust is, however, to be 

found in the list of its investments, printed at the end of the Report. 
Ido not know of any other company which gives so full an account 
of what it is doing. 
One advantage is that we have fresh money coming in at all times 
available for investment. Most companies get their capital in one 
big block and have to invest it at the level of prices obtaining at the 
moment. In our case, we have, at least, {20,000 of additional capital 
to invest every month, which means that if we have bought too high 
at one time, we can to some extent rectify this ; in fact, there is an 
automatic averaging all the time. 


MARKETABILITY OF HOLDINGS. 

I should now like to deal with some criticisms or inquiries that are 
sometimes made. One is that our shares are not quoted on the Stock 
Exchange. An ordinary company may not buy or sell or pay off its 
own shates ; consequently, a shareholder desirous of turning his shares 
into cash must find a buyer, and for this purpose it is most desirable 
that the shares should be dealt in on the Stock Exchange. A company 
like ours, registered under the Industrial and Provident Societies 
Acts, is, however, permitted to take its shares back from the holders 
and pay them off. In fact, you will be asked this evening to vote the 
Board powers to the extent of {10,000 this year ; not that we anticipate 
that will be needed, for if you look at the Balance Sheet you will see 
that since the inception of the Trust less than {2,500 has been with- 
drawn. The ordinary City man does not understand this sort of 
company, and is quite unaware that the general mass of people in this 
country have over {400,000,000 invested in the loans and shares of 
Co-operative, Provident, and Building Societies, none of which are 
dealt with on the Stock Exchange. 


MEMBERS’ PRIVILEGES. 
We have our own little quarterly magazine, ‘“‘ The Rainy Day.” 
Then there is available to members our library of works on economic 
and investment subjects. Now that we are in commodious offices we 
have reserved a room for the use of members, which is furnished with 
Writing materials, financial publications, and the like. 


REALLY ‘‘ CO-OPERATIVE.” 

We find that there is a great demand for instruction on financial 
and investment subjects, not merely to learn how to employ money 
to advantage, but in order that these important parts of the machinery 
of the modern world may be webs mote We are, therefore, starting 
a Correspondence Course. The relationships between the Trust and 
its members will always be closer and more intimate than those of an 
wtdinary commercial concern. We do not intend that the word 

Co-operative” in our title shall remain merely a word, or cover a 
merely commercial relationship. 
The Directors’ Reports and Statements of Accounts were adopted 
wanimously, and the meeting closed with a vote of thanks to the 
Chairman, Directors and Staff. 





A copy of the Report and Accounts, with full list of invest- 
ments, will sent on application to First Co-operative 








ent Trust, Ltd.,33a Broad Street House, London, E.C.2. 











JUST PUBLISHED. 
LORD MORLEY of BLACKBURN on the 


“‘Grasmere Wordsworth ”’ 


A REDACTION IN ONE VOLUME. 7/6 


(Five years in preparation.) 


By the same Editor 


“Poems and Songs”’ 


SHAKSPERE—WORDS WORTH. 6/- 





Lord Morley’s Encomium and the Names of the Bene- 
volent Institutions to which the Editor’s profits in both 
Books are assigned sent Free on receipt of Postcard. 


SELWYN & BLOUNT, LTD., 
21 York Buildings, Adelphi, London, W.C. 2. 





























ELOCUTION AND PUBLIC SPEAKING 


Voice Control and Breathing; Reading, Reciting, and Gesture; Phonetics and 


the Correction of Speech Defects. 
MR. CHARLES SEYMOUR 


(Author of ‘ Speaking in Public,’ * Blocution in the Puipit,’ ‘ Outlines of Speeches’) 
GIVES STRICTLY PRIVATE LESSONS 
in the above subjects. 
Write for Prospectus “A.” 401 STRAND, W.C.2 (Opp. Hotel Cecil). Gerrard 6697. 


Boa Poems, Edinburgh 1805, 15s., Burn's Poems, 
Belfast 1803, {2 ros.; John Davidson's First Editions, A Queen's Romance, 
1904, 78. ; feet Street and Other Poems, 1909 10s. 6d.; Ballads and Songs, 
1894, 158. ; Edmund Caudier on the Bdge of the Wor id, new y, &., pub., tos. 6d. ; 
Weigall’s Aucient Egyptian Works of Art, illus., 328., pub. £3 38.; The Parson's 
Horn Book, curious piaics, only 2 copies done 1831, £3 38.; Weininger, Sex and 
Character, 1906, 258.; Oscar Wilde's A Woman of No Importance, 1903, 218. ; 
Plutarch’s Lives, 1603, £9 gs.; Mead’s Thrice Greatest Hermes, 3 vols., 1906, £3 38. ; 
Mead’s Pisti’s Sophia, very rare, 1896, {3 108. ; Milton's Poetical Works, first folio 
edition, 1695. {9 9%. ; Rothenstein’s 24 Portraits, 138. 6d., pub. 258.; The Beggar's 
Opera, 14 caricatures by Powys Evans, 2s., pub. 78. 6d.; Arthur Machen’s Works 
“ Caerleon ” Edit., 9 vols., as uew, £5 §8., pub. {9 98.; Cook 25 Great Houses o 
France, fs .; Burten’s Arabian Nights, 17 vols., £15; Rousseau's Confessions, 
iUus. wit Hichings, privately printed, a vols., 248., pub. £3 38.; Memoirs of Monsicur 
D’Artegnan, trams. by Nevill, 5 vels., 248.; Vou Hugel, The Mystical Riement of 
Religion, 2 vols., 508.; Hamerten's Large paper, {2 28.; London Tradesmen's 
Cards ef the 18th Century, by Ambrose Heal, 1925, (2 28.; The Unceliected Work 
of Aubrey Beardsley, 1925, {2 28. [f you want a book and have failed to find it 
elsewhere, try me. | am the most expert book finder extant. BOOKS WANTED.-- 
Housman, Shropshire Lad, 1896; Farrer, Eaves of the World, 2 vou.; Hawbuck 
Grange, 1847; Harford’s Fao, The Story of a Voung Girl's Life, 5 vols., (S92; 
Hudson’s The Purple Land that Raglend Lost, 2 vols.. 1885, Hudson's Naturalist in 
La Plata. 1892; Idle Days in Patagouia, 1893.—BAKFR'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 
Johw Bright Street. Rirmineh=m 


LITERARY 


£200 CASH offered for best Novel. Full particulars free. Stories, 
Poems, Films, Essays, Music, Songs, also desired. No reading fees.— 
Messrs. ARTHUR STOCKWELL LimITED, 20, Ludgate Hill, London. Established 1898. 


OOKPLATES BY ARTISTS OF REPUTE, from 2 gns.— 
Write Ossornes, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 
(N. S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S.) 
159 AUCKLAND ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 19. 




















April 21.—ART CITIES, ITALY .. - ee «. 4 weeks. 
May 22.—GREECE, CONSTANTINOPLE ee ++ 4 Weeks. 
June 25.—CHATEAUX LOIRE, PYRENEES .. ++ 27 days. 


Small Parties. Accompanied 
REFORMED INNS. 


170 INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
Ask for descriptive List (Grates). 
P.R.H.A., Ltd. St. George's House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


First-class 








HACKERAY HOTEL, opposite the British Museum, Great 
Russell Street, London, W.C. 1. Large and well-appointed Temperance 
Hotel. Perfect sanitation, fireproof floors telephone, night porters. 


Bedroom, Breakfast and Attendance from 8s. 6d. per night. Full tariff on application. 
Telegrams: ‘“‘ Thackeray, London.” Telephone: Museum 12350. 


OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fire in 
bedrooms. Quiet, comfortable quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. Exx1s. 

ODSHILL PARK, ISLE OF WIGHT.—Vegetarian Guest 


House 200 ft. up on Southern Downs; every comfort.—Mrs. WyYnwne. 











OTTINGDEAN, SUSSEX.—Guests received in comfortable 
I house close to sea and downs. Terms: Season 4 gns., out of Season 3 gus. 
—Address St. Margarets, Rottingdean. Telephone 36. 
~ASTBOURNE.—VEGETARIAN GUEST HOUSE, 2 Jevington 
, Gardens. Best locality, central. Large, bright, comfortable rooms. Wire- 
less.—Mrs. H. Rocers. (Cookery Diploma.) 
D* FOREST, SEVERN-WYE VALLEYS.— Beautiful Holiday 


600 ft. up). Seventy rooms; electric light ; 5 acres; billiards, tennis, 
Wome f eal 3 garages. Board-residence, 528. &l. to 65.. Write for 
House, ttled 








croquet, bowls, 
Prospectus.— Littledean 
] ONDON.—Private Home, St. John’s Wood Quarter. With every 
comfort, excellent cuisine, garden; would welcome Anglo-Indian or other guests. 


ean, Glos. 





charming tion, yet within 15 minutes Oxford Circus French,Ger- 
man a —- ie Turret,” Chislett Road, N.W.6. Tel., Hampstead 8880. 





